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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 

ind noticed in these columns, please state that 

bou saw them advertised in the NEW-ENGLAND 
Dor the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


; MUSIC 5 BOOKS 5 


N.S. PINAFORE. By H. $1.00. 


‘ontains 25 pieces taken from the attractive compo- 
eae rhase whe prefer the Vocal Score, can have it 


t the same price. 


HE SORCERER. Words and Music. $1.00. 


THE SORCERER is by the same composers as Pinafore 
nd, musically, quite as good, Piano Arrrangement by 
MOELLING also for $1.00. 


ULL'S TEMPERANCE GLEE BOOK, 40 cents. 

Contains a large and well-arranged collection of Sa- 
RED and SECULAR songs for Temperance meetings. 
CUPS AND SAUCERS. By GrossarrH. 25 cents. 

A delightful Parlor Operetta needing but two per- 
ormers, Very good music, 
THE GEM GLEANER. By J.M. Cuapwick. $1.00. 


@- An unusually good collection of Anthems. All 
hoirs should have it. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 
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EXCURSION Second Year 

to EUROPE June, 1879.” 
Address PROF. A. LODEMAN, 

2031(1) State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


nL OBE 3, 5, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diam. Send fo 


Catalogue. H. Nims & Co.,Trov, N.Y. 


MR. AND MRS. BURR’S 
First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 


London, England. 


Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and Dining 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous Bed- 
rooms. Established twenty years. Much frequented 
by Americans. 210 


Do you Take a Magazine for your Children? 


You can any time 
subscribe W IDE A W AKE during 
for it at the year, 


as back numbers can be supplied. The Press of Amer- 
ica — in praise of its sparkling pe oF and its 
perfect purity END TEN 
of moral tone. ONLY $2.00 A YEAR. CENTS FOR 
SPECIMEN NUMBER, and see for yourself. Address 
213 a D. LOTHROP & Boston, Mass. 


Summer School of Eloecution, 
om 


S. S. HAMILL, 


Author of The Science of Elocution, will open June 10, 
1879, at JO West onroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pupils prepared for Teachers of Elocution and Dra 
matic Readers. Send for Circular containing outline 
of the course of lessons and diagram of the principles 
of expression. 211 1 (1) 


Harvard University Examination for Women. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAY OR JUNE, 1879. 
For information address 

Sec’y of Woman’s Education Association, 
212 c(1) 114 Boylston Street, Boston. 


LOCUTION REMOVAL. C.8.COLBY 

will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
Stammering cured. Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch. 
Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 186 


| INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH. | 
Prof. PH. DE SENANCOUR, from Paris, | 
BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL, 


18S Boylston St., B. Y. M. C. Union. 


te ~Private Lessons,— Evening Classes. Terms 
moderate. 203 m 
7 
‘‘The Teachers’ Rest’’ 


WILL be opened May 15th, 1879. 


TERMS VERY MODERATE, BEAUTIFUL AND. 
HEALTHY LOCATION, WITH 
COMFORTABLE ACCOMMODATIONS. | 


For Reports apply to Miss E. CLEMENT, Germantown, | 
Penn., or to Mrs. M. E. MARCHANT, “* Teachers’ Rest,”’ 
Tomkins’ Cove, Rockland County, N. Y. 213 e eow 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts., New York, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 
WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 203 zz 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


‘Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. | 
MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 


154 Catalogues on application. 
PLAYS Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Col’d Fire, 
Wigs, Moustaches, etc. Catalogues sent free 
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J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., 
An Advocate for Teachers seeking positions. 
Clients of known Calibre and Character invited 

(a Circulars for Stamp. Address: 


30 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


189 eow P.*6, Box 3,445. 


AGENCY ror SCHOOLS 1x» TEACHERS. 


Patronized and Indorsed by the Leading 
Educators of the Country. 


TEACHERS provided with positions. SCHOOLS and 
FAMILIES promptly supplied with Competent + 
Instructors. 
Application form and explanatory Circulars for stamp. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
212 tf 30 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., N. Y. 


Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 


** [1.—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


and Manufacturer Fine Gold Jewelry, Engraver and Diamond Setter, 


Factory and Office, 66 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


The only Practical Manufacturing Jeweler who manufactures and sells at retail Gold and Silver 
School and College Medals at Wholesale Prices. 


No. 36. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT GIVEN TO TEACHERS. Although ny 


°'Xmanship, The steady increase in my business proves that 


Correspondence Solicited. 


No. 37. 


Solid Silver, $1.20 


No. 47. 


No. 60. 


Solid Silver, $3.50. 


No. 40. 


Solid Silver, 90c. 


Solid Silver, $1. 


No. 41. 


No. 42. 


Solid Silver, $1.10 


No. 61. No. 28 and Bar ‘*F”’ 


Solid Silver, Svc, 


prices are exceedingly low, I use none but the best of material and give good 
Real have succeeded in giving my customers satisfaction. A Trial Will Convince 
nd postage stamp for Illustrated Circular—will be sent to teachers only—the address of school or college must be given. 


Address all lettersto J. RAWIZER, 66 Fulton Street, New York. _ 


ou. 


t 
| 
| 
| 
| | | | 
| 
4 [V.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 
yy HAPpy Hours Co.,5 Beekman St., N.Y. 
( 
Solid Silver, $1.10 Solid Silver, $1. | Solid Silver, $1.00 
No. 44, No. 45. No, 50. 
Solid § 
4 ilver, $1.00 Solid Silver, $1.00 _Solid Silver, $1.00 (Solid Silver, $1.66 
| a 
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Beck’s Microscopes, 
Whilst the dest, are also the cheapest instruments ever 
made. Our new NATIONAL and EcoNoMIC Stands, 
Monocular and Binocular, have no equals at their cost, 
Accessories of every description. Mounting and Dis- 
secting Implements and Materials in endless variety ; 
improved Microtomes for freezing and imbedding; the 
best self-centering Turn-Table made. Prepared ob- 
jects in all departments. 

Particular attention given to sponting Instruments 
for Institutions of Learning, duty free. 
Illustrated and Priced Catalogue of 140 pages mailed 
to any address for three stamps. 
R. & J. BECK, Manu/f’g Opticians, 
921 Chestnut Street, PHILA. 


and of- 
LIBRARIANS 
of public, private, and Sunday 
schools. Have you seen the 
Folding Library Book - Case? 
Operated upon the card plan, 
and implies a most thorough 
si system. When open, with end 
‘sections to the wall, forms a 
neat office for the Librarian, and gives him full contro] 
of the Library. Closes compactly. Is self-locking. The 
best thing for Public Libraries in existence. 

206 tf Address C. F. HILL, Hazleton, Pa. 


JOHN N. ELMORE, - H. E. RICHARDS, M.D. 


ELMORE & RICHARDS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Chemical i Physical 
APPARATUS, 


* Bohemian, German, and French Chemists’ Glass and 
Porcelain Ware, Pure Chemicals, Minerals, ete. Cata- 
logues on application. 4 Murray St., NEW YORK. 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
520 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0w 


tHe BEST. 
Mgnvractor, BRATTLEBORO, VT 

HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 


— FOR 


THE ESTEY ORGAN 
THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


213 zz 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
£6 
om & SF bo fa 
Soak 
O 
me 
20 
Ogtiss 
m> 
Es 
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BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Belis of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 
School and Laboratory Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 
Received First Prize at| A very large stock of first- 


| Philadelphia for Appara- | class APPARATUS; for sale 

tus of Excellent Design | at lowest rates forbest goods. 
N. B.—I have no partner 

in business. 212 


and Finish and for Pure 
and Rare Chemicals. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


WILDER’S LIQUID SLATINC. 


Black, per gal........- $4.00 | Black, per half-gal., $2.25 
Green, Blue, Brown, Drab, Gray, etc. etc., per gal. 5.00 
Slated Paper, any color, 75 cts. per sq. yard. 

Shrewd buyers will deal directly with the manufac- 
turer, thereby saving to themselves the large discounts 
| which would otherwise go to the wholesale or retail dealer. 
Address J. DAVIS WILDER, 


Jas, W.QUEEN & Co. 


MaTHEMAT <~ °SOPHicaL 


ROR 
MICROSCOPES 


Ba J.Beck Lonvon. 


7 


— 


L.E.Gurcey. 


(a¥~ Correspondence solicited. Terms reasonable. 


TRE Noo 
212a 


E. S. RITCH 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


IE & SONS. 


Rudolph Keni 


AGENTS FOR 


J. Browning, London ; 


and J. Duboscg, Paris. 


‘Aqup jo 
je 
jO pue 103 41 


150 Tremont St., Boston. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 
.@- WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


MODEL.’”” 


For Elegance, Strength, Comfort, and Convenience, 
the Model stands without a ‘ PEER’ in the Universe. 


THE MODEL SCHOOL DESK, 


The above cut shows the manner of se- 
curing the woods to the iron stand- 
ards. 

A the iron standard. 

B the wood slat. 

C the transverse slot. 

D the screw which secures the two more 

firmly together. 


A. C. WHITCOMB, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of School Furniture, 


733 Fulton St.. Boston. 


THE.MARES ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR. 


and comfort. Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-list 
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Fully endorsed as the BEST Chair ever produced ; combing oe it does a CHAIR, 
BED, CHILD’S CRIB; INVALID, RECLINING, and LIB , 
and capable of being adjusted by the occupant to any — desired for ease 


MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR CO., 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
S16 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


ARY CHAIR, 


a Month and expenses guaranteed to ents. 
$77 Outfitsfree, Saaw & Co., Augusta, Me. 


| r The Illustrated Descriptive Itinerary of Bicknell’s European,Trip is now ready forall, whe may send for it. 


School, Hall, and 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most impro 

terns. The 
: only bolted and braced Beha’ 
-- Desk, and has no equal, 04) 


New-England School Furnishing ¢, 
31 Franklin St., Bosiy, 


Brain and Nerve Food, 


VITALIZED PHOSPHATES, prepared from 4 
nerve-giving principles of the ox-brain and wheat-oo” 
relieves Nervous Debility, Fatigue of the Bra,’ 
pared Vitality, and prevents Consumption. be 

F. CROSky 
666 Sixth Ave., 


160,000 packages haye bees 


BAKER, PRATT & Co. 


School Furnishers, Booksellers, and Stationery, 
142 and 144 GRAND ST., NEW Yor 


For sale by druggists. 
prescribed by physicians. 


wha 
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vo 
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a 
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DUSTLESS CRAYONS and DUSTLESS 
MACVICAR’S TELLURIAN GLOBES, 
Send for Catalogue of School Merchandise. 
213 BAKER, PRATT & 00., 142 & 144 Grand St,,\)) 


physical 
Instruments, 
STEREOPTICONS, etc. 
Send for Catalogues. 


N.Y. PHYSICAL & OPTICAL CO. 


211f 27 Great Jones St., NEW YORK, 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE 
Monroe’s Primary Reading - Charts 


Conceded to be the most valuable. contribution 
made to the means of elementary instruction in 1" 
ing. A real blessing for the little ones, and 4 trent 
for the primary teacher. These Charts are "pl" 
being introduced into schools everywhere. Circula 
giving full description, sent free. Address or call @ 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Ag’t for New Ent. 


200 uz (M) Office, 32 Bromfield St., 
COMBINATION RULE 


WYCKOFF’S 


It is a Ruler, Paper-cutter, Pen or Pencil-case, Fr 
OST-OFFICE SCALE, Protract!’ 


measure, uare, of 
Angles or Degrees, &c. Sent by mail on nn NE, 
price, 50 cts. (or P.O. stamps). PERRIS & BROT, 


Sole Manufs., 164 Fulton St., N.Y. 


USE 


F 


Best Known, ESTABLISHED, 1824 
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NIGHT. 
BY ELLEN PECK, 
‘th fairy steps and riches manifold 
sah Twilight comes, with rippling waves of gold 
Departing day to crown; 
Then, noiseless, slips away like dreams untold, 
And dark-browed Night floats down. 


At first we miss the radiance in the west, 

And she who comes a somber presence seems at best, 
With darkness compassed round ; 

But soon we find in her a glorious guest, 
With wondrous jewels crowned. 


And in her regal presence we are lost, 

And oft by speculations vain are tossed ; 
Our planet seems as naught; 

While she, our vision, grandly sweeps across 
With wealth that baffles thought. 


The gold-haired Day is rich with flowers and pearls 
When Morn her wide-spread flood of light unfurls, 
And sends her glory down; 
But Night, majestic, counts a million worlds 
As jewels in her crown. 


Faith, in a realm of endless life and light 

Seems, for one blissful moment, lost in sight 
As she in state moves on; 

Then, overawed by such stupendous might, 
We hail the coming dawn. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue New Type or A Teacner.—The teacher occu- 
es but partly the high place of an apostle of complete 
Vilization ; but that is his place, —a preacher of com- 
ete manhood and womanhood. Instead of drilling 
Mpys and girls upon the multiplication-table solely, he 
me to profoundly affect human destiny for good by plant- 
Mec the germs of “the True, the Beautiful, and the 
ood.” At present there are only allowed fractions of 

e True (in the elements of knowledge imparted), and 
finitessimal fragments of the Beautiful (in the little 
uch of drawing at last required by law), but nothing, 
next to nothing, of the Good. ‘That there is but a 
ble demand for this highest type of teachers, arises 


bt only from an unconsciousness of the immeasurable 
blue they are of to mankind, but also from the imper- 
mect style of teachers that now stand before the public. 

ence, the question of questions before the teachers, 
mgly or collectively, is that of a systematic and deeply- 
wed self-improvement.—N. Y. School Journal. 


Cook on Scuoouis.—My opinion is 
@pat primary education merely is not enough to prepare 
@etizens for the duties of their career in the United 
ates, President Eliot said in New York, not long 
eo, that merely primary education never has saved a 
bople from the political dangers of universal suffrage, 
@d probably never will. When George Combe was in 
mis city, he said that the education your Boston schools 
hve to the average citizens, was only about enough to 
epare them for the amount of political power the 
asses of the people have in Prussia and Austria. We 
ust in some way give large numbers of the population an 
om ucation such that they can intelligently direct their own 
aining. I hold that a man who has not been through 
ore than the primary school does not know how to select 
‘own reading very profitably. Seven times out of 
. he may mistake bad reading for good, and may 
ily be misled by plausible demagogues, not only in 
ities but in religion. He may be misled in science 
te he has not enough education to enable him to 
ks, and turn to the best leadership with some 
nfidence that he has chosen right. The rich do not 
pend on the high schools; they can take advantage 
. ee academies ; they can pay for the 
a a st instruction in private schools. But our great 
® class are moulded by the high-school system 


into sympathy with the best thought of the age, and 
the best public leaders. If you break the link of good 
secondary education, there will be no connection between 
your best thought and the masses of the people. It 
will be exceedingly hard to make your best thinkers 
sympathize with the people, and yet more hard to make 
the people sympathize with your best thinkers. It is 
the glory of the American civilization that her second- 
ary education brings into sympathy with each other 
the masses and the best-trained minds, and when that 
sympathy ceases you will have opened a dyke, and 
through the gap God only knows what surges of salt 
and bitterness may burst acrossthe land! I regard the 
high school, next to the church, as the chief barrier 
against communistic and socialistic inroads from the 
howling sea of an ignorant and unprincipled population. 
Give me the high school under generally Christian in- 
fluences, give me good secondary education in the United 


States, give me developed thoughtfulness in the masses, | 


and I have little fears from the inroads of socialism and 
communism. The church will then be able to grapple 
with the difficulties that surround the theme. But if 
you allow the people to petrify under merely parochial 
schools, nobody can reach the masses of the population 
except the ecclesiastic, and he only the part of the mass 


that lies nearest to him. Give New England only the 
parochial Romish schools in her manufacturing popula- 
tions, and in a century her manufacturing towns will 
become a New Ireland. She is a New Ireland already 
in some city wards. 

READING WITH A PuRpPosE.—There is a great deal 
too much reading at random; of this book to-day, and 
of that to-morrow, with no careful method governing 
the selection, and no high purpose gathering up the re- 
sults into a definite good. One cannot read all the 
books that are published; one cannot even know by 
name the books that have been written; the only possi- 
ble achievement is to adopt some eclectic system and 
abide by it rigorously; to doa little reading.upon a few 
choice topics, and do it thoroughly and well. It is an 
excellent way to fix upon some epoch in history, or 
some noted figure in biography, or some important de- 
partment of science and art; and to govern one’s read- 
ing by its requirements. Concentrate fact, fiction, and 
fancy all upon the theme; illuminate all parts of it by 
every aid that can be brought to bear upon it, and make 


it a life-work to master it in all its aspects and relations. 
Such a course will give constant interest to a pursuit, 
which even with those who are fondest of it may some- 
times flag; it will economize thought and time; and it 
will enrich the mind with the best fruits of study.— 
The Literary World. 


THE QUESTION OF THE Hour.—How much shall be 
paid for labor, is the question of the hour. The poorly- 
paid factory-girl is commiserated, the hard-working me- 
chanic condoled, the merchant’s clerk pitied, and the 
world is full of philanthropic individuals who are mourn- 
ing in sackcloth and ashes over the wrongs perpetrated 
under the name of labor. But amid all this lamenta- 
tion, who is crying aloud and shedding tears over the 
sad fate of the common-school tezcher? We suggest 
that Joseph Cook prepare a lecture on teacher’ woes. 
(1) They never reach the limit of a possible examina- 
tion. (2) They are employed with the distinct under- 
standing that their engagemeuts must terminate in 
three or four months, and may be brought summarily 
toaclose. (3) They are often paid less than the fac- 
tory-girl and the maid-of-all-work in the kitchen. (4) 
They are in constant fear from meddlesome parents 


who desire continually to dictate how school work shall 
be done. As a result, they lose their own self-respect, 
as well as that of the community in which they live. 
If they are individuals of spirit and talent, they abandon 
their temporary calling with disgust, and vow never to 
enter the schoolroom as teachers again.—Burnes’ Hd. 
Monthly. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL AND ITS INFIUENCE. 


BY B. M. REYNOLDS, NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


The recent action of the School Board of LaCrosse, 
Wis., in dropping Greek, political economy, and men‘ 
tal science from the high-school curriculum, is worthy 
of the most serious consideration of all believers in pub- 
lic schools. One might infer from reading his last two 
Annual Reports, that the city superintendent regarded 
these studies as merely ornamental. If such is the 
case, it may be gravely asked what the solid branches 
are. I supposed that Greek had always been considered 
one of the disciplinary studies. 
considered merely ornamental in the case of Erasmus, 
Melancthon, or Professor Felton. 
cannot be regarded as simply ornamental in the case of 
Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill, or Professor Perry. 
Nor can mental science, in the case of Aristotle, John 
Locke, Dugald Stewart, or Sir William Hamilton, be 
regarded as simply an ornamental branch of study. 
These three studies, and especially the Greek. are 
among the most important in a high-school course. 


Greek could not be 


Political economy 


Dropping them from the course implies a lowering of 
rank in scholarship in the high school; and if this is 
done in cities of the population and wealth of LaCrosse, 
the question may very properly be asked whether our 
city high schools are, for the next ten or twenty years, 
to give instruction in those branches that legitimately 
belong to a preparatory school. 
agitating the public mind throughout the country, and 
it must very soon receive an unequivocal answer. 

If business shall revive and times become better, no 
doubt a larger number of young people in the North- 
west will be seeking an intermediate and higher educa- 
tion, and it will not be wholly in the direction of a 
“practical education.” It will be in the direction of 
what the above-mentioned superintendent would call 
an ornamental education, together with the higher de- 
partments of science. This education must be obtained 
either in high schools or in academies and private 
schools. If cities like LaCrosse take the ground that 
these higher branches shall not be taught at the public 
expense, then private schools and academies will spring 
up and receive hearty support, a result which would be 
a most powerful blow at the efficiency of the common- 
school system. I mean no disrespect to academies, for 
there is a legitimate field of labor for them ; but I mean 
to say that, should private schools and academies be 
much in excess of high schools, the popularity of the 
common-school system would be almost wholly destroyed. 
The high schools are the strength of the system, and 
give it its present efficiency and its hold on the popular 
favor. They clothe the system with dignity and char- 
acter, that render it popular with all classes. Take 
away from Massachusetts her one hundred and fifty 
high schools, and you injure her common-school system 
beyond all power of expression. It would thereby be 
completely emasculated. Thesystem would be deprived 
of nine-tenths, I have no doubt, of its best teaching- 
force,—a teaching-force not surpassed in any country in 
ability, general intelligence, varied scholarship, single- 
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ness of purpose, and conscientious labor. There would 
be removed, too, from the common schools nearly all the 
choicest juvenile mind in the State, and there would be 
lost to these schools all the reflex influence of this able, 
refined, and faithful teaching-force, with that of all 
these pupils who are by-and-by to become the ablest 
men and choicest women in the Commonwealth. When 
such a catastrophe befalls the public-school system of 
the old Bay State, that system will be a pitiable affair 
indeed, and then, certainly, there would be an impressive 
pertinency in the pathetic prayer appended to her edicts 
and proclamations, “God save the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts.” 

Wherever there is a good high school, it exerts its 
benign influence on the families represented therein ; 
it throws back its light on all grades of schools below 
it; intelligence is scattered abroad; there is a general 
uplifting of the whole community, and a deeper spirit- 
uality is quickened. Here in the Northwest we need 
high schools, to exert upon the primary and intermediate 
schools the very influence that is being exerted upon 
these grades by the high schools of Massachusetts. 
By the patient efforts of a few faithful men and women, 
a few high schools have been established, and now every 
friend of the public schools should stand firm to pre- 
serve what has been gained, and should regard with a 
jealous eye every act that appears to have a tendency 
to cripple them. I may appear over-sensitive in this 
matter, but may I not be pardoned if I do seem jealous 
of the honor and stability of the structure, to the build- 
ing of which I have devoted the efforts of my talents 
and the best years of my life ? 

This opposition to high schools throughout the land 
is tantamount to an unrelenting hostility to the com- 
mon-school system, and its opponents are shrewd. They 
are fully aware that high schools clothe the system with 
dignity. In all grades of this system, all classes meet 
on an equality, and the aspirations of all for intellectual 
culture may be gratified. It is the place of that 
“splendid preparation ” that fits them without partiality 
for all the high endeavors of life. This opposition to 
high schools is the concentrated indignant expression 
of an aristocratic notion that the laboring classes should 
not be educated. Their education unfits them “to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water,” and makes them 
“discontented with their lot in life.’ The argument 
is an insult to the long catalogue “of illustrious names, 
who have risen from the so-called lower classes to be 
the standard bearers of civilization, the patent of whose 
nobility is written, not on parchment, but with God’s 
own finger on his heart.” 

If there is any class of men in the country who de- 
sire or propose to themselves the overthrow of the 
whole American school system, that has been our pride 
for two hundred and fifty years, and which we claim to 
be the palladium of our civil and religious liberty, they 
could not adopt a surer process than by beginning to 
cripple and finally destroying the public high school of 
the country. 


RELATION OF THE STATE TO THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

A remark on the right of the State to maintain high 
schools may not be improper. That right is called in 
question by a large number of people and by the govern- 
ors of different States. But in arguing the ques- 
tion they concede, essentially, the very claim made by 
the friends of high schools. ‘Chey admit the propriety 
and the right of maintaining the common schools, and 
the political leaders ring the changes upon this admis- 
tion until they are sure that the masses catch the sound. 

If the State has a right to tax me for the support of 
primary schools, she has the right to tax me to supporta 
high school. The right to do the former includes the 
right to do the latter. Ifthe State can interfere at all in 


matters of education, she can most certainly prescribe 
the limit to which it shall be carried. The conclusion 
is inevitable, and hence the opponents of free high 
schools, to be consistent, must be opposed to all schools 
maintained at public expense. 


But to deny the right 


of the State to in terfere ineducational matters, would 
lead to many embarrassing consequences, which I can 
not now discusss. 

If my argument in regard to the rights of the State 
are fallacious, I should be most happy to see the fallacy 
pointed out. But it seems to me that it behooves every 
friend of common schools and universal education to 
stand firm and insist on the support of our free high 
schools. 


BLACKBOARDS IN RECITATION. 


BY PROF. B. C., JILLSON, PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Lord Bacon says, “ Reading makes a full man ; writ- 
ing, an exact one.” My own experience is that, with 
few exceptions, nothing brings out the exact knowledge 
of the pupil like blackboards, when properly used. 
Teachers universally concede the great assistance of 
blackboards in the study of mathematics, but many of 
them cannot see how they can be of much use in other 
branches of study; hence the room devoted to mathe- 
matics in most of our institutions is well supplied with 
blackboards, while the others have none at all, or per- 
haps a small one, occasionally used for illustrations by 
the instructor. 

In the institution with which I am connected there 
is a good supply of stationary blackboards, the material 
of which they are composed being worked into the mor- 
tar upon the walls. Fourteen of the recitation-rooms 
are of the same size and shape. They are corner rooms, 
with two windows on one side and three on the other, 
with a!l the remaining space on the walls, to the height 
of five feet, covered with blackboards. The amount of 
blackboard-surface in each room is not less than three 
hundred and ninety square feet. I have always been a 
firm believer in the use of blackboards in all studies, 
and have always urged their use upon my teachers. 
They, however, have so greatly improved upon my 
suggestions, and made such practical use of them in 
their daily recitations, that I purpose in this article to 
show their method of procedure with this important ad- 
junct of the school-reom. 

Our method of instruction in mathematics does not 
differ materially from that in ordinary use. We, how- 
ever, insist upon the figures or letters being well made, 
and the diagrams large and plain, no matter whether 
they are to remain ten minutes or several days. What- 
ever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well. The 
number of pupils in each of our classes is about thirty. 
The classes are composed of nearly equal numbers of 
young ladies and gentlemen. The average age of the 
whole school is about sixteen years. The time devoted 
to each recitation is one hour. Each teacher has his 
own specialty, his own room, and his own apparatus, 
maps, charts, and illustrations. The classes change 
rooms each hour. 

The class, for example, enters the room devoted to 
ancient languages. About one-half of the pupils are 
immediately sent to the various divisions of the board, 
which are marked 1, 2, 3, &c. Near the top of each 
board are the instructions as to the work to be done. 
These instructions .are placed upon the board by the 
teacher, before the class arrives. ‘This, of course, re- 
quires extra work on the part of the teacher; but this 
is more than compensated by the amount of time saved 
to the pupil, as the recitation can immediately proceed 
with that part of the class remaining sefted. After 
about half the hour has passed, those at the board are 
called upon to explain their work, which is subjected 
to the critical examination of all the pupils. The spell- 
ing, punctuation, accent, everything, is in full view, 
and few errors escape the keen eyes of the class. 
Doubtful points are decided by the teacher. 

Latin is studied through the whole four years’ course. 
The blackboard is used more in the first year than in 
any other, though it is used extensively each year. 
After the class has been over the declensions, they are 


required to decline the nouns, writing out, also, the 


English equivalent for each case. Should the sy}; 


be adjectives, phrases containing nouns qualified by y 
jectives are given them. More care is necessarily tah 
than in an oral recitation, mistakes are more readily j, 
tected, and pupils more quickly become familiar y; 
the terminations than they can in any other 7 
While studying the verb, pupils write a synopsis of y,.) 
in the different conjugations, continuing this unti] 4, 
become perfectly familiar with the endings. 


elements, as stem, mood-vowel, personal endings, tu), 


signs, etc., giving the English equivalent for iff 


Short sentences in English are also given to trang. 
into Latin. 

In the more advanced classes, Latin sentences j, 
translation are given, sometimes several pupils recejy;, 
the same sentence, to see which one will translate i 
the best English. Then translations are compared, ;, 
difference between the Latin idioms and the Englis 
noted, and other things done, which can be much betty 
accomplished with the written work before us thay ) 
any merely oral explanation. Unusually difficult 


tences are put on the board and analyzed, and omit 
words necessary to complete the construction supplid i 


We find that classes, as a whole, will obtain a thom 
understanding of their lessons more quickly by freques 


blackboard drill than by the usual text-book recitatin i 


In the room devoted to history, the same gene 


method is followed. A large number of the class js iy. 


mediately sent to the boards, upon which they find the 


instructions, when the recitation of the remainder. ff 
The blackboard work is gener) 
topical; e.g., “The Spanish Succession”; “ The Bath 


mediately proceeds. 


of the Boyne”; “ William and Mary”; “ William th 


Stadtholder ;” “Queen Anne;” “ Marlborough;” 


This blackboard-work does not, of course, dispense wil 


the almost daily drill with historical charts and ancia 
In English Literature the subj«iflt 
for blackboard work February 21 were, “ Life of Wig 
liam Wordsworth ”; “ Works of William Wordsworth 
“ Style of Wordsworth” ; “ Wordsworth’s Theory of 


and modern maps. 


etry ”; “ Contrast Wordsworth with Byron.” “ Lied 
S. T. Coleridge ”; “ Works of Coleridge ”; “Ancient Mw 


iner”; “ Kubla Khan ”; “ Style and Conversation ”; (ui 


trast Coleridge with Pope”; “Give Historic Conn 
tion.” ‘The teacher of this study usually appoints w 
or two of those seated, as special critics of individualsé 
the board, to bring out prominent points omitted, or! 
correct errors or careless statements. 


by the class. The criticisms, in all cases, are taken! 
good part, and the enthusiasm is great. 

The same general course is pursued with our clas 
in zodlogy, botany, geology, chemistry, and physi 
always accompanied in the first two subjects by drt 
ings of the special parts, in the third by sections # 
maps, in the fourth by representations of the appar 


used, and in the fifth by drawings of lenses, prisms, ig 


pumps, and machinery, in whole or in part, as may he 
necessary. In the blackboard work required in the it 
partment of Natural Science, pupils are much assistél 
by the previous study and practice of drawing, and by 
their laboratory work in chemistry, physics, and biologs 

Enough has been said to show the general method I0 
lowed with other studies pursued here.- After s™ 
years’ experience with blackboards, my own opiniot ! 
that they can be advantageously employed in &! 
branch of study, and in many studies their use is 1" 
pensable. 


— Times of greatest calamity and confusion hart 
ever been productive of great minds. The purest 
is produced from the hottest furnace, and the brighte 
thunderbolt is elicited from the darkest gene 
hic 


— To villify a great man is the readiest way i” 


a little man can himself attain greatness. The ‘ 
might never have*become a constellation but for 


courage evinced in nibbling Hercules on the heel.—/" 


Forns 
the verb are given to analyze,—i. e., to divide into 4). 


All work, 
ever, whether by the critic or others, is open to rematiif 
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MOUNTAINEER’S PRAYER. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 


Gird me with the strength of Thy steadfast hills! 


‘ ed of Thy streams give me! 
spirit that with the life that thrills, 
" T would stand or run for Thee. 


t me be Thy voice, or Thy silent power,— 
ar) the cataract or the peak,— 
An eternal thought in my earthly hour, 

Of the living God to speak. 


me in the rose-tints of Thy skies 
morning summits laid; 
Robe me in the purple and gold that flies ; 
Through Thy shuttles of light and shade; 
Let me rise and rejoice in Thy smile aright, 
‘As mountains and forests do; 
Let me welcome Thy twilight and Thy night, 
And wait for Thy dawn anew! 


Give me of the brook’s faith, joyously sung 
Under clank of its icy chain! 

Give me of the patience that hides among 
Thy hill-tops in mist and rain! 

Lift me up from the clod; let me breathe Thy breath; 
Thy beauty and strength give me! 

Let me lose both the name and the meaning of death 


ife that I share with Thee! 
—|Sunday Afternoon. 


IS THERE A KRAKEN? 


BY GEO. 8S. BURLEIGH, 


A bit of natural history a hundred years old, or more, 
itten with however grave intentions, becomes amus- 


> when we no longer look to it for instruction, and may 


1 be instructive in quite another sense than that 
ich was intended. While we may smile at the crude 
‘cries of other times, we have no right to treat them 
mh contempt, for many of our theories will hardly fail 
appear absurd in the wiser hereafter, and in no very 
ote hereafter for a few of them, we dare say; and the 
t knowledge of the old times was very inadequate 
any extended inferences to be very just. But when 
affair is one of observation and fact, there is no ex- 
e for gross error, no apology for fable, to be wrung 
of the remoteness of time in which the observa- 
h was made. The eye is what it was, and most 
ects of study in nature are absolutely what they 
e been for centuries. If Pliny says that “crabs 
ht with one another as rams do, by butting against 
men other with the small, sharp horns they have on 
ir heads,” he tells you what he never saw, if the 
its of crabs have not strangely altered ; and, so far, 
ates his reliability as a naturalist. But when a man 
ience ina former century gravely informs us that 
e particles of the atmosphere are more condensed 
the poles, and consequently press more closely 
n bodies, than in the expanded and rarefiied air in 
climates, insomuch that one thousand and _ ten 
nds of copper at Drontheium weighs only one thou- 
i pounds at Rouen, in Normandy,” we may, to 
e extent, trust his fact, without accepting his theory, 
thich he subordinates it. 
The Right Reverend Erich Pontoppidan, Bishop of 
gen, in Norway, and member of the Royal Academy 
Sciences at Copenhagen,” writing “to prove the ex- 


is hee of a God, from all his works, and to teach the 


wegians to look up through Nature to Him, —as 
pther country can boast such surprising phenomena” 
heirs, ought to be a reliable reporter of the facts he 
t about to gather, even though his explanations of 
» May seem too juvenile to our modern science. If 
refuse to believe that the “ igneous effulgence ” of 
sea 18 caused by a southwest wind “when the saline 
pine of the sea are thrown into a kind of fermenta- 
} or that “in like manner the Northern lights 
“ only at particular seasons, when the saline cor- 
ee of the air are agitated by a natural fermenta- 
, Shall we therefore refuse to accept his minute de- 
ptions of the sea-serpent and the kraken ? 
the sea-serpent is fabulous, it is no longer the 
past centuries, for we have enough living 
8 its Vast dimensions and terrible aspect, to 
, € existence of a thousand smaller snakes, and 
8 of respectable lizards; and there is really no ex- 
probability of the actual survival of some an- 


cient saurian, who occasionally peeps out of his remote’ 
hiding-place, to advertise some summer-resort, or make’ 
an item for some eager interviewer. But can we make’ 
a wide mouth and swallow the kraken, even now that| 
the monstrous “devil-fish,” or gigantic squid, with his 
twenty feet arms, has put Victor Hugo’s formerly in-| 
credible cuttle into the humblest shade ? 

Let us not be rash in denying, nor credulous in ac- 
cepting marvels of nature brought so gravely for 
our instruction. At least let us know what manner 
of monster it is reputed to be, before shoving him into 
the limbo of departed fables. Hear what the good 
Bishop says about the Kraken, when writing for the 
moral improvement of those who were as familiar with 
the creature as we are with whales or fresh cod: 

“ Amongst the many great things which are in the 
ocean, and concealed from our eyes, or only presented 
to our view for a few minutes, is the Kraken” (called 
also “krabben,” the crab of all crabs). “ This crea- 
ture is the largest and most surprising of all the ani- 
mal creation. The fishermen unanimously affirm, and 
without the least variation in their accounts, that when 
they row out several miles to sea, where they expect to 
find eighty or one hundred fathoms of water, it often 
happens that they do not find above twenty or thirty, 
and sometimes less. At these places they generally 
find the greatest plenty of fish; their lines are no 
sooner out than they draw them up with their hooks 
full of fish; by this they know that the kraken is at 
the bottom, causing these unnatural shallows.” 


Twenty boats, or more, get about the place, and then 
the only care is to see if the waters grow shallower; if 
it does, the “kraken is raising himself near the surface, 
and then it is not time for them to stay any longer.” 
They pull away to deep water and wait for the show. 
“Tn a few minutes after they see this enormous monster 
come up to the surface of the water, though his whole 
body does not appear, which, in all likelihood, no human 
eye ever beheld; its back, or upper part, which seems 
to be in appearance about an English mile and a half 
in circumference (some say more, but I choose the least 
for the greatest certainty), looks at first like a number 
of small islands, surrounded with something that floats 
and fluctuates like sea-weeds. Here and there a larger 
rising is observed like sand-banks, on which various 
kinds of small fishes are seen continually leaping about, 
till they roll off into the water from the sides of it. At 
last several bright points or horns appear, which grow 
thicker and thicker the higher they rise above the sur- 
face of the water; and sometimes they stand up as 
high and as large as the masts of middle-sized vessels. 
It seems these are the creature’s arms, and it is said if 
they were to lay hold of the largest man-of-war they 
would pull it down to the bottom. After this monster 
has been on the surface of the water a short time, it 
begins slowly to sink again, and then the danger is as 
great as before, because the motions of his sinking 
causes such a swell in the sea, and such an eddy or 
whirlpool, that it draws everything within its vortex 
down with it!” 

There! let’s take a long breath; we have seen the 
creature come up and go down; and while a good deal 
scared at its dimensions, are much relieved at the con- 
scientiousness of the good bishop, who will not add a 
mile or two more to its circumference for fear of exag- 
geration. But we are startled again when we find that 
our own waters are liable to the visitations of this mon- 
ster, for he tells us “that the medusa’s heads” (our 
jelly-fish) “are supposed to be the young of the great 
sea-kraken; perhaps they are their smallest ovula,”— 
a pretty apt guess for a royal academician. One would 
naturally suppose that the egg of a monster a half-mile 
in diameter would be as big as the gilt dome of the 
State House, at the least. 

In 1680, a little thoughtless kraken, before his mother 
knew he was out, got into a channel “between the 
rocks and cliffs in the parish of Alstahong,” and stuck 
fast, with his body wedged in the rocks, and his arms 
tangled among the trees, “which he might easily have 
torn up by the roots ” if he had had half a chance,—and 
there miserably perished, and greatly impeded naviga- 
tion for a long while. It appears that this poor baby- 
kraken, — not more than a hundred rods in diameter, 


perhaps, — was the only one of the race who ever gave 


men an opportunity to see it entire; and this unfeeling 


monster smelled so it was intolerable. Against such 
disadvantages, science has been obliged to make its con- 
quests. 

And then, after all, this minuteness of detail, serious- 
ness of purpose, conscientious scrupulosity against ex- 
aggeration on the part of the Right Reverend narrator, 
to have the whole huge monster remanded to the poke- 
hole of ancient fable, is discouraging to young natural- 
ists, who would magnify nature not so much to astonish 
men as to do them good. 


Let me say, in conclusion, if the kraken should ever 
come to the surface again, to my knowledge, I will make 
haste to withdraw any little reflection of doubt which I 
may have cast upon his existence in this paper, and will 
even allow him the other half-mile, or so, of bulk, left 
in doubt by the fine scruple of the good Bishop. 


GRAPHIC SCIENCE IN EDUCATION. 


BY PROF. 8S. E. WARREN. 


III.— The Composition and Teaching of Descriptive ° 


Geometry. 

In two previous articles I have very summarily stated 
a few of many points concerning matter and method in 
graphic science. As descriptive geometry is the cen- 
tral subject of such science, up to which elementary ex- 
act graphics lead, and from which all higher applica- 
tions, whether general or technical, radiate, a few words 
especially concerning it seem essential to completeness. 

The composition of descriptive geometry relates to its 
matter, and its operations. As to matter, it includes as 
its most fundamental divisions, surfaces of revolution, 
well-nigh defined by their name, as formed by revolv- 
ing a line of some kind around a fixed axis; and sur- 
faces of transposition, generated by any other motion 
of aline than one of revolution. Each of these main 
divisions embraces, as its largest sub-divisions, ruled 
surfaces, or all those on which a straight line can be 
drawn, as planes, cones, screws; and double-curved sur- 
faces, as spheres, on which a straight line cannot be 
drawn. Finally, and in a practical view, we have plane, 
developable (cones, ete.), warped (screws, etc.), double- 
curved, as the four classes of surfaces with which de- 
scriptive geometry has to deal. 


This settled, the operations upon these surfaces are 
also four; viz., projections, or the simple representations, 
upon planes, of the different surfaces named, or of def- 
inite portions thereof, in such a manner that the repre- 
sentations are equivalent to the forms themselves, for the 
purposes of construction or investigation ; tangencies, or 
the representation of forms when tangent to each other 
under proposed conditions; intersections, or the repre- 
sentation of the figures produced by the intersection of 
surfaces of any kind; developments, or the representa- 
tion in flat form of the real size of surfaces which are 
curved, or foreshortened by being seen obliquely. 


The teaching of descriptive geometry now mainly 
turns on what is an essentially complete initiation in 
the elements of the subject, its composition being as 
just summarily stated. The almost unaccountable 
opinion has been expressed, that the problems upon the 
first only of the four classes of surfaces, problems of the 
“point, line, and plane,” are essentially the whole of 
descriptive geometry. They are, and they are not. 
They are, in the sense in which addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, are the whole substance of 
arithmetic ; since these operations, and no others, serve 
in operations on fractions, multiples, divisors, roots, 
proportions, interest, etc. They are not, in the sense 
that one who has learned only the four ground-rules has 
nothing more to learn in order to find roots, sums of 
series, etc. To take but a single example: To pass a 
plane through a fixed line so that it shall be tangent to 
a fixed ovoid (egg-form) ultimately reduces to the ele- 
mentary problem: to pass a plane through three fixed 
points (two anywhere on the line, one somewhere on 


the ovoid). But if any one thinks that a knowledge of 
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the latter is alone sufficient to enable him to solve the 
former, let him try it. 

So much for the what. As to the how, there is more 
than can be said. Continuity of study, so that the first 
thing in learning a new lesson is not to rehearse the 
last one ; consolidation of interrogation and graphic ex- 
ercises in class-rooms suited to the purpose; _pro- 
portionate and suitable teaching-force ; and the perma- 
nent lodgment of the student near his work, and under 
conditions favorable to study,—all these taken together 
can, and do, modify the work done in a given time ; that 
is, the educational efficiency of a given system (anal- 
ogous to the mechanical efficiency of a given engine) to 
the extent of sixty per cent. and more. 

When, as Professor Davies wished, more than fifty 
years ago, might be the case, descriptive geometry is 
generally accepted as one of the subjects of general 
mathematical training in all colleges, these things will 
be better understood, and scientific education, both gen- 
eral and technical, will be grandly helped on. The 
change may at last come with a rush, as others have, 
but thus far it has seemed very slow in coming. 


CoRRECTIONS.—In No. I., line 6, for “ relative’’ read related ; last par- 
agraph but one, line 7, for “There” read These; last paragraph, line 5, 
for “ very often ’’ read often very. 

In No. I1., 3d paragraph, for “ Binus”’ read Binns ; dele the last sentence 
in 4th paragraph ; 6th paragraph, line 3, for “center” read enter; last 
paragraph, line 7-8, for “ thorough” read through. 


VARIETIES. 


— We are indebted to Mr. Charles Northend, of New Brit- 
ain, Ct., for the following anecdote, which he had from the 
lips of the late Elihu Burritt, many years ago. It goes to 
prove, in his case, that ‘‘ the child was father of the man,’’ 
and that in early years, no less than in later life, he had sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate and suffering. The conversation 
had been on the various, and often unreasonable modes of 
punishment resorted to by teachers in former times. Said Mr. 
B., in substance: ‘I remember one teacher toward whom I 
felt quite indignant. One afternoon, when troubled by whis- 
pering, he said, ‘I shall pass to the first pupil I detect whis- 
pering, my ferule, which he is to hold until he detects some 
other pupil in whispering, and then it is to be passed to him, 
and so on; and the pupil who has it at the close of the school 
is to be punished for all who have whispered during the after- 
noon.’ ‘** And,’’ added Mr. B., ‘‘we had one girl, Lucy W., 
who was a great favorite with all, but one boy was mean 
enough to tempt her to whisper, and so she became the keeper 
of the ferule.’ It was near the close of school, and I could not 
bear to see her punished, so I whispered and received the 
ruler in a double sense, though I did so gladly to shield her.’’ 


— At Yale, long ago, was a student named Dutton, who 
was bald. One day, at recitation, another student burst out 
laughing. The tutor asked what was the matter. The stu- 
dent made an effort to be quiet, but soon there was another 
explosion. The tutor then insisted on knowing the cause. 
The student said: “A fly kept trying to light on Dutton’s 
head, and he slid off every time.”’ 


— The good girl slammeth the door, and talketh loudly, and 
maketh a noise, for her heart is without guile, and she feareth 
not the words of the hall teacher; but the naughty girl shut- 
teth the door softly, and stealeth up stairs in her stocking-feet, 
and stumbleth over the rocking-chair, and the last condition of 
that girl is worse than the first.””,—Rockford Seminary Mag. 


— The London Times criticises the extraordinary incapacity 
of parents to discern the kind of instruction best fitted to the 
mental aptitudes of their children. They commit their chil- 
dren to a famous school as the ostrich lays her eggs in the 
sand, and imagine that there their responsibility ends. That 
this school might be the only rightful school for their sons, 
and that school the one most likely to elicit their worst ten- 
tendies, js a possibility which never cro ses their fancy. 

— A small boy in Belfast, Me., whose deportment at school 
had always ranked 100 per cent., came home one day recently 
with his standing reduced to98. ‘ What have you been doing, 
my son ?”’ asked the mother. ‘‘ Been doing?’ replied the 
young hopeful, “ been doing just as I have all along, only the 
teacher caught me this time.”’ 


— A teacher in one of the Westfield (Mass.) public schools 
was startled, the other day, at the answer she got from one 
bright little scholar. On the blackboard was the picture of an 
ostrich, and the teacher described its great strength and power 
of endurance, closing by saying it was the only bird upon 
which a man could ride. ‘I know another,’ spoke up a little 
chap. “ Well, what is it?” lark.”” Unsuspectingly, the 
teacher asked, ‘*‘ How can you prove that, Johnny ?” ‘All 


I know about it,’”’ said the boy, “is that mother every little 
while says father’s off on a lark, and when he comes home, he 
looks as if he had rode awful faat,’’ 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QUIMBY, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS RECEIVED. 
Lucius Brown (Hudson, Mass.) : Problems 71, 105, 
106, 107. 
Geo. O. F. Taylor (Irvington, N. J.): Problem 41. 


SOLUTIONS. 


Mr. Editor :—In H. G.’s solution of Problem 69, the 
result is correct, but he arrives at it by the committal 
of two compensating errors: first, the professing to find 
and use the point “of the center of gravity of a semi- 
circle,” which he does not need (but that of its arc); 
and, second, then going on to use the latter, which he 
had found, but had not named at all, or said he wanted. 

New Bedford. J. Spare, M.D. 


PROBLEM 62.—Find the nth term of the series, } — }-+ }% 
— &c., in which each term is found by squaring the preceding 
term and subtracting 2. . b. 


Let (1); 245; 
+5; at +245; = at +4; &e. 


=. _9n—l 
nth term = 22” '4 


From (1) we find te The two values 


of x are reciprocals of each other, hence 

1+ ¥(—15) 1—y(—15) 
This formula will be found true for negative as well as 
positive values of ». L. B. 


nthterm 


PROBLEM 70.—Add together of a yard, § of a yard, and 
of a quarter. A. N. FELLOws. 


163 — 1§4 yds. E. E. THoompson. 


Prosp_LeM 75.—In a right-angled triangle, given the length 
of the two lines bisecting the two acute angles, to construct 
the triangle and find the sides. F. A. 


B 


Cc A G F 


At the point O, make the angle AOC = 135°, and 
make AO = ne of the given lines, and OC = the 
other; and join AC. Then make OCB = OCA, and 
the angle OAB = OAC; and produce AB and CB 
until they meet at B. Then ABC =a right angle. 
Produce AO and CO to D and £. 

Draw FG, and make FG ; AC :: AO : AD, and on 
it describe the triangle FGZ similar to ACB, and it 
will. be the triangle required. 

The calculation is easy. In the triangle AOC we 
have AQ and OC, and the angle AOC, from which we 
can easily find OAC and OCA, and the side AC. That 
gives us DOC and DCO, and the side DC, to find DO. 
And DO + OA=DA;; from the angle BAC—=20AC, 
which we have, and the side AC, we can find BA and 
BC, and the proportion will give us the similar sides in 
the triangle FLG. J. H. W. 


PROBLEM 76.—A right cone and a hemisphere have a com- 
mon base: reguired the center of the system, the density being 
uniform. Wo. Hoover. 

Let r = the radius of the hemisphere; 

h = axis of the cone; oe. 

W = the weight of the hemisphere ; 

w= cone ; 

x == the distance of the common center of grav- 
ity from center of gravity of hemisphere. 

Then, taking moments about the common center of 
gravity, we havé (7 — x2) w = Wa; whence 
+ th) 


t= 


Hoover. 


PROBLEM 78.—— How many bushels of lime will it take to 
cover an acre of land, if the lime be laid on 8 inches thick. 


The number of cubic inches in the coat of lime divid- 
ed by the number of cubic inches in a bushel, gives the 


number of even, or stricken bushels; but ¢ of this num- 


ber must be taken, since heaped bushels are eyij,,, 
desired. Hence ’ 


6272640 8 x 4 
(18})2?X8X5 18668.35245-- bu. 


F. P. Man, 


Lime intended for the purpose mentioned jp , 
problem, would probably be ground and measyp,j: 
even measures of 2150.42 cu. in. to the bushel, |, 
the required quantity is | 
160 2723 X 144 xX 8 


9150.42 = 23335.5 bushels nearly, 


S. H. Parsoy; 


PROBLEM 79.—There is a pile of wheat 25 feet long 5), 
wide, and 5 feet deep; how many bushels of wheat in the vl 


2150.42 


S. H. Parsoy; 


20 9X — 502.41 bu., or 502 bu. 1 pk. 5 gt. 


— G. A. J OPLIy 
F. P. May, 


2 X5X5X 1728 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Simple Method of Silvering Metals. —Smaill articles may, 
easily coated with silver by first dipping them in a Solutio, 
common salt, and rubbing with a mixture of one part of » 
cipitated chloride of silver, two parts of potassa alum, ¢s 


parts of common salt, and a small quantity of cream of tani 


The article is then washed and dried with a soft rag. 


Phonographic Experiments. —Mr. Preece has, during y | 


last twelve months, been working on the acoustic propertig 
the phonograph; his labors are now completed, and a repor 
them may be shortly expected. He is about to showy 


Royal Society a new phono-authograph, an automatic phiofl 


graph, and a new musical instrument. 
Good News for the Blind —Mr. Henry Gardner, who died) 
London, Eng., recently, left a property amounting to £1), 


£360,300 of which he has directed to be devoted for the bua 
of blind persons, who are to be instructed in suitable hifi 
crafts, and especially music, and those unable to work aii 


receive pensions. Mr. Gardner was a brewer. 


Revolution in Tanning. — Professor Knapp proposes 


of a basic ferric sulphate, instead of oak bark, or other tau 
erous material. He adds to a boiling solution of copperasts 


quantity of nitric acid requisite for the peroxidation of ing 


and after the reaction, adds more copperas. The hidee 
suspended in the cold solution at a suitable degree of const 
tration, and are ready in from two to four days. 


Phylloxera. —Italy appears to have lost its head from 
dread of a visitation of the phylloxera, the restriction o 9% 
importation of any plant from any quarter being rigidly oy 


ried out. Nature states that in some places gentlemen u# 
dispense with the usual ordinary floral decoration in tlt 


button-holes, and that on the French frontier no one is allow 
to gather a bouquet of wild-flowers on foreign soil and whi 
across the border, for fear the much-dreaded pest shoullagy 


ist in it. 
Voting by Electricity.—A very perfect system of autons 


voting is at present employed by the French Chamber of # 


uties, which may be worth the notice of Congress and S# 
legislatures. The system is the invention of M. Clera# 
M. Guichenot, the first a distinguished electrician. By * 
means the Assembly can see the progress of the ballot #” 
voting proceeds and before the result is proclaimed; it al" 
cords the votes in a permanent manner, and each deputy® 
see if his vote is correctly received. 


Sound.—The first of a course of eight lectures on Soun™% 
just been delivered by Professor Tyndall, from which I gal? 
the following interesting facts: Sound has two aspects, 


within as a sensation, and without as a motion. Sound, i 
ever generated, travels as a pulse or wave through the #” 


the ear. Reference was made to Boyle’s suggestive ie! 
the ee | of air,” and to the fact that heat augmen!® 


elasticity of the air, the velocity of the sound-wave being? 
portionally increased; the velocity of the freezing-poit! ™™ 


1,090 feet per second for every degree in the rise of tf 


ature. Thus, air at 62 Fahrenheit, the velocity of soul 


about 1,120 feet per second. It was shown by experimett™ 
sound cannot travel without air, no sound being giv” 
bell struck in an exhausted receiver; as air was slowly 
duced into the vacuum space, the feeble sound at at 
duced was gradually increased. Newton calculated ther" 


ass 


OUP ae cov tort cee eau 


to be 1,090. Leplace solved the problem, showing mr 4 


reproduced. In a room in the basement of the bwit™, 


large musical box was placed, a deal-board resting “4 al Aa 
f 


the theatre. No sound was 
was laid on the o of the rod, when every note was rep: 
The conduction of so 


ard until a rough worl 


und for air is 1,090 feet per second, ; 


for carbonic-acid gas 4,700, iron 16,800, and firewood © 7 
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i ible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
OF over his signature. He cannot 
or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
the pressure on our columns impera- 


(The Editor 
pressed in 
is return rejected 
should aim at brevity; 


ely demands it.] 
SCHOOL DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. 


I. 
At the beginning of the term I select the part of the New 
lestament that seems best adapted to the understanding and 
nts of the school, taking an early opportunity to call the at- 
, on of the older scholars to the rhetorical merits of the pas- 
Maces read. The reading-exercise should be varied to prevent 
onotony. I sometimes let the scholars read around once or 
ice, in the old way; at other times the school and teacher 
ad in alternation, this exercise having the additional merit 
furnishing an excellent concert-drill. A third way is for 
e teacher to read a sentence or two, and Jet the school re- 
at it after him in concert. This method may cause some 
Minders at first, but will be found in the end both pleasant 
® j instructive. It trains the pupil to the invaluable habit of 
nse attention. Another way is to let the scholars read the 
rse in concert, after the teacher; the value of this method in 
aching correct reading is obvious. Occasionally the teacher 
ads, in addition to the concert-reading, a short selected pas- 
Mice from the Old Testament. After the reading, a short 
ayer is offered by the teacher, in language so simple that all 
n understand it; or the whole school join in the Lord’s 
ayer. The whole exercise is short, seldom occupying more 
an ten minutes, and I have been much pleased to note the 

erest taken in it by the scholars, E. C. O. 

Colebrook, N. H., March, 1879. 

II. 
have tried the following order: After roll-call, a hymn is 
ng by the older pupils; then I read from a book of Scripture 
ections that I have made for the purpose, sometimes a story, 
Bain passages in regard to some vice to be avoided (as sloth- 
Meiness), or a virtue to be practiced (as truthfulness). I have 
ed the same passages over and over, and the children seem 
think they are of great interest still, and never fail to listen 
entively. Then the little ones recite a verse together, and 
Mier the Lord’s Prayer another hymn is sung by the school. 

e begin lessons at a quarter past nine o’clock. ai ¥: 
oselle, N. Y., March, 1879. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


he following list of books for boys from ten to fourteen 
ars of age is recommended by The Literary World of 
reh 15: 


memekeeper at Home. Roberts Bros. $1.50. 

dnight Marches through Persia. Ballantine. Lee & Shep- 
ard. $2.50. 

louin Tribes of the Euphrates. Blunt. Harpers. $2.50. 

isive Eventsin History. Archer. Cassell. $1.75. 

e Thirty Years’ War. True. Hitchcock & Walden. $1.25. 

aucer Tales Retold for Children. Storr and Turner. Rob- 
erts. $1.50. 

brt and Work on the Nepaul Frontier. ‘‘Maori.”’ Har- 
pers. 10 cents. 

rough Asiatic Turkey. Geary. Harpers. 15 cents. 

szil and the Brazilians. Fletcher. Little, Brown & Co. $4.00. 

ptain Nelson. A Romance. Drake. Harpers. 75 cents. 

es from Shakespeare. Lamb. Macmillan. $1.25. 

bert Dick Smiles. Harpers. $1.50. 

nald’s School Days. Howard. Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

i Eagle. Eggleston. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

umseh. Eggleston. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

arro. Towle. Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 

scodaGama. Towle. Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 

k Sands. Verne. Scribners. $3.00. 

ona Comet. Verne, Claxton, Remsen & H. $1.50. 

ries from Virgil. Church. Harpers. 25 cents. 

Belo, the Cireus Boy. Sewall. Lippincott. - $1.50. 

Story of Liberty. “Coffin. Harpers. $3 00. 

ge and Adventures in Japan. Clark. Am. TractSo. $1.25. 

‘Boyhood. Barkley. Dutton. $1.25. 

ae Years at Sea. Shippen. Lippincott. $1.50. 

Hleyson Wheels. Scudder. Houghton, Osgood & Co, $1.50. 


HOW MUCH GRAMMAR? 
the Editor of The Journal : 
udge Barrett’s second letter to President Hulbert on teach- 
Soper, Greek,” will be read with no less interest than 
> mt e judge is well versed in these languages, and 
glad to see a wider and deeper interest taken in them. 
pi. inspiring to know that one whose time and at- 
largely occupied with questions of jurisprudence, 
ote hts aes and pen so readily to the discussion of ques- 
ibaa: nature. Practical teachers, however, will experi- 
¢ difficulty in reducing all his suggestions to. practice. 


y in the first letter will be thought easier of observance 
what we find in the second letter. 


! 4 aise! letter is devoted to very severe strictures upon 
modern grammars which, in the opinion 

‘ sneeteteaedh ave given to them their superiority over 
‘wana rty or fifty yearsago. At the time of the 
Andrews and Stoddard’s reyised edition, it re- 


. 


ceived the almost unanimous approbation of the best teachers 
in America, Let any one read the long list of cordial testimo- 
nials from teachers of eminence that accompany the early edi- 
tions of the revised grammar, and he will imagine it hardly 
possible that any improvements could be made, or would be 
desirable. Yet Harkness, Allen and Greenough, and others, 
have many features which have been readily recognized as im- 
provements, 

Judge Barrett, however, insists that what so many recognize 
as improvements are really blemishes; that many of the subtle 
distinctions that are made in the way of rules and exceptions 
are mere ‘‘crotchets that never entered the head of Cicero or 
Quintillian.’ It is very likely that Cicero, when delivering 
his masterly orations, never thought very much about ‘* form- 
ulated rules.’”’ But he knew perfectly well what was good 
usage with the best writers and speakers, and his own compli- 
ance with this usage had rendered it so far a ‘‘ second nature ’”’ 
with him that there was no need of continual thought about 
it in speaking. The subtle distinctions in the grammar which 
Judge Barrett condemns are designed to draw our attention to 
the usage of the Latin writers and speakers; and that we may 
not stumble and be disconcerted at the apparent anomalous 
constructions we meet, we are apprised beforehand by ‘‘ ex- 
ceptions.’’ And those who have been most thoroughly grounded 
in these distinctions, will find most satisfaction in reading the 
classic authors. 

Again, we are told in the second letter that George P. Marsh, 
Rufus Choate, and Lord Macaulay learned the language by 
direct contact with the text of the authors, with the help of 
such grammars as were thenin use. I italicize the last clause. 
They then obtained ‘‘ help,’’ and a good deal of it, too, from 
the grammars then in use, meager as they were. But they 
would all have gladly availed themselves of the still greater 
help which the modern improved grammars afford. 

Boston, March 1879. R. L. PERKINS. 


GRAMMAR — PARSING. 


AGAIN, 

If it is lawful for me to interfere in the grammatical con- 
test over *‘ But as a conjunction,’’ I wish to say that I think 
Mr. Hopkins eminently right when he says ‘‘ but never has a 
prepositional force;’? BUT when he says, “‘If me is insisted 
upon instead of J, then except must be used for but,’’ I take 
exceptions. I had supposed it to be generally admitted that but 
is strictly a verb in the imperative, meaning very much the 
same thing as the verb except, which by-the-way is never a 
preposition. Indeed, most of our conjunctions are imperatives. 
And=add, if=give or grant, etc., etc. But I am sliding 
back to mathematics almost unconsciously. 


E. T. QUIMBY. 
THE BATCH OF SEVEN.” 


** Penoyar”’ is no doubt aware that many English adverbs 
have a form similar to the corresponding adjective. Constant 
use of these begets a tendency to apply the same principle to 
all adverbs. When, however, we have a word differently in- 
flected to express the two functions, would it not be well to 
use the forms precisely? ‘‘ That act was done previously to 
the other; this was previous to that.’’ 

(4) When modifiers follow a noun in the possessive case, the 
possessive sign is annexed to the last modifier. This is not a 
grammatical necessity, but is desirable for euphonic reasons 
simply. One’s nicety of ear must determine whether “ any 
body’s else house,’’ or ‘‘ any body else’s house”’ is better. Com- 
mon usage prefers the latter. 

(5) We have no rule which authorizes us to form adverbs 
from adjectives by adding y. The proper forms would be 
** difficultly soluble,’’ difficultly fusible.’’ 

(6) The error mentioned in this question is quite common. 
The facts in science are these: When hydrogen weighs 1, air 
weighs 14.4; when the earth weighs 1, the sun weighs 300,000. 
The correct expressions, then, would be: ‘*‘ Air is 14.4 times 
as heavy as hydrogen;”’ “‘the weight of the sun is 300,000 
times as great as that of the earth.’”’ If we say ‘‘14.4 times 
heavier,’’ the weight would be 1+ 14.4; ‘300,000 times 
greater’’ would make the weight of the sun 1 + 300,000. 

(7) ‘‘ Directly the Senate opened, the debate began.’’ How 
soon did the debate begin? Directly. When? We are un- 
able to tell, from the sentence, whether it was before or after 
the opening. Directly means ‘‘ without any delay,’’ and has 
no conjunctive-adverb force. Such a use “‘must be regarded 
as a gross solecism.’’ HENRY WHITWORTH. 

Bellefontaine, O., March, 1879. 


QUERIES. 


161. Can you inform me where I can obtain Governor Sey- 
mour’s letter on ‘* Higher Education,’”’ or any others on the 
same subject ? D. C. C. 

162. What is the best and cheapest method of ventilating 
country schoolhouses ? E. F. C. 

163. What school-book, or other American publication, 
gives information about the governments of all the countries 
of the world, at a cheaper price than is paid for the States- 
man’s Year Book ? E, F. C. 


A Summer Vacation in Europe! 


FOUR SPLENDID ROUTES, 
Quebec, The St. Lawrence, 


WITH 


A SHORT OCEAN PASSAGE OF FIVE DAYS 


TO 


LIVERPOOL. 


By the Royal Mail Steamers of the Allan Line, sailing 


from Quebec June 28. 


Our Routes Inclutie 


CANADA, THE RHINE DISTRICT, 
ENGLAND, BAVARIA, 
SCOTLAND, WURTEMBERG, 
FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, 
BELGIUM, ITALY. 
HOLLAND, 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 


Scotch Lakes, Four Swiss Lakes, Three Italian Lakes, 
Eight Swiss Mountain Passes, with Ascents of 


Mts. Blanc and Rhigi; 


Galleries and Museums at London, Brussels, Antwerp, 


Munich, Venice, Florence, Rome, Paris; 


Cathedrals at Cologne, Strasbourg, Munich, Florence, 


Rome, Paris, London, Quebec; 


Swiss Glaciers, and the River Rhine, with its noted 
Castles of Ehrenbreitstein, Drachenfels, Heidel- 


berg, Arenfels, and Stolzenfels; 


Stratford-on-Avon, Windsor Palace, Crystal Palace, 
The British Museum, Westminster Abbey, St. 


Paul’s, The Tower, &c., &c. 


PRICES OF ROUTES. 


S350, 
SLOO, 
BA 75. 


t= Illustrated Itinerary ready. Send for copies for 
yourself and friends. 


PRACTICAL HINTS. 


1. Going but once, go the best way. 

2. Study the superior attractions of our routes. 

5. Go with reliable parties and an agreeable company. 

4, Decide at once, and make sure of a place in our party. 

5. Then influence one or more friends to go with you. 

6. Remember that this year presents the most favorable time 


for foreign travel. 


7. The best investment of money; one never regretted. 
8. Health, pleasure, profit, all combined. 
9. Read up on the route you select. Get SATCHEL GUIDE 


TO EvuropEs, published by Houghton, Osgood & Co., Boston; 
price $2.00; also, PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TO THE AMERI- 
cAN Tourist, of F. B. Snow, Boston; price 50 cents. 


10. Register immediately, as the party will soon be filled. 
11. Dont fail to go by the St. Lawrence, Quebec, and the 


Five Days’ Atlantic route. 


12. Call and consult our maps. 


Address for circulars, or other information, 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
16 Haw.ey Sr, Boston, 
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THE WEEK. 


— Sitting Bull, the uneasy Indian warrior, is again threat- 
ening to go upon the war-path with his “‘ braves.”’ 

— Congress is still in session, but no progress has been made 
since the organization toward the passage of the appropriation 
bills, for which it was called to hold a special session by the 
President. 

— Prof. James Russell Lowell has obtained leave of absence 
and will make a trip home from Spain the coming summer. 

— Writing Telegraph Exhibition Feb. 26, by E. A. Cowper 
in London, and March 22 by Professor Dolbear in Boston. 

— Persia. — A severe earthquake in Northern Persia, last 
Saturday, destroyed two villages and killed a large number of 


.the inhabitants. 


— Austria. — Many recent avalanches are reported in Aus- 
trian Tyrol, by one of which ten houses were crushed at Blei- 
berg, and 40 persons killed. 

— Spain. — A grand banquet was given to the supporters of 
the abolition of slavery, in all the Spanish provinces, in 
Madrid, last Saturday. 

— Turkey. —Sir Austin Layard is directed to resume his du- 
ties as British ambassador at Constantinople, May 1. 

— Hungary. — One hundred and twenty thousand persons 
were flooded out at Szegedin, Hungary; 8,200 out of 10,000 
houses in the town have fallen, and 1,900 persons were 
drowned. 

— Afyhanistan. — Abdul Khan, the Russian candidate for 
the throne of Afghanistan, is said to be on his way to Cabul, 
with many adherents. 

— Germany. — It is reported from Berlin that the opposition 
to Chancellor Bismarck’s protectionist policy in parliamentary 
circles is on the wane, and that the premier feels confident of 
securing the desired reform. 

— France. — The chamber of deputies, by a vote of 330 to 
131, resolved that the senate and chamber meet in Congress 
for the revision of the constitution enabling the legislature to 
sit at Paris instead of Versailles. 

— Italy.— Pietro Fanfani, of Florence, a great philologist, 
a mighty talker, a brilliant wit, an ardent patriot, and the chief 
lexicographer of Italy, died at Rome of disease of the heart. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


In answer to many inquiries, and in order to prevent any 
misunderstanding, we wish to state that our reduced price 
($2.50) for THe JoURNAL for one year, only applies to those 
who pay strictly in advance. We are glad, however, to have 
subscribers, who are now in arrears, take advantage of that 
reduction by renewing from the present time at that price, 


and paying arrearages to date, at the rate of 25 cents per 
month. THE PUBLISHER. 
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Tux Essex County Teachers’ Association will meet 
at Salem, and the Middlesex County Association will 
meet at Watertown, Friday and Saturday, April 4 and 
5. Both have an able constituency, and we anticipate 
full and interesting meetings. The Essex Association, 
if we mistake not, is the oldest in the country. The 
programmes will be found in our “New-England” 


columns. 


Tue twelfth annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Association of Classical and High School Teachers will 
be held at the English High School, Boston, on Friday 
and Saturday, April 11 and 12. Professor Atkinson 
will report on English Studies in our High Schools and 
Academies. Papers will be read by Mr. Waterhouse, 
on “Subjective Realization of Ideas;” by Mrs. Martin, 
“To what extent can the best results of Teaching be 
Expressed by Figures?” by Mr. Hill, on “ Adaptation 
of Class-work to Individual Capacities ;” by Mr. Dick- 
inson and Dr. Eliot, on the “Public High School ;” also 
a translation from Virgil, by Dr. Everett. Programme 
next week. 


THE simultaneous appearance of the same invention, 
produced by geniuses whose line of thought and action 
has been entirely independent, is one of the remarkable 
phenomenon in scientific discovery, and is most re- 
markably illustrated in a case now before us. The ap- 
plication of the methods of ordinary writing to tele- 
graphic communications has been a matter of long 
study and experiment, but hitherto without success. 
We were shown on Saturday, March 22, at our office, 
a simple contrivance invented by Professor Dolbear, of 
Tufts College, Somerville, Mass., by means of which 
the handwriting of the operator may be transmitted with 
the record of the message to the office to which it is 
sent. Singularly enough, on February 26, 1879, Mr. 
EK. A. Cowper, of London, exhibited in operation before 
the Society of Telegraph Engineers in that city a writ- 
ing telegraph, constructed on the same principle as that 
of Professor Dolbear; and from the drawings in The 
Scientific American of March 29, one would suppose 
the instruments identical. The achievement is a valu- 
able one, and both parties are worthy of highest credit 
as inventors. 


Ir may not be generally known to our readers that 
free high-school education is not a part of the English 
system. As a consequence, ouly those able to pay the 
tuition-fees of secondary schools can enjoy the advan- 
tages of education above the common or School-board 
schools of the country, the standards of which are lower 
than in America. There is an exception, however, to 
those students who accept the benefits of the charities 
of the church and of individuals in many of the endowed 
schools. A noble effort is now making under the lead 
of Mr. Gladstone to secure secondary instruction for 
the masses, and at a public meeting in London, Feb. 20, 
Mr. Gladstone said,— 


There could be no possible doubt as to the want of more ed- 
ucational facilites being given to the large number of persons 
included in the classes between the lower, middle, and upper 
artisan, and the highest members of the middle classes. The 
London University and King’s College had done much to sup- 
ply this want; but they had a right to expect that their old 
universities, Oxford and Cambridge should join in the move- 
ment. This right has not only been admitted but asserted by 
the universities, and what was now wanted was the codpera- 
tion of the people in carrying out the object in view. He 
urged the necessity of throwing open to every competitor the 
advantages to be derived from higher education, and especially 
alluded to the enormous number of clerks employed in Lon- 
don, saying that he thought if those advantages were placed at 
their disposal it would tend not only to increase their culture, 
but also their emolument. This was more necessary, inas- 
much as the tendency-was for those who had hitherto devoted 
themselves to labor to migrate into that class which dealt with 
what was called head-work, the result being that the supply 
was far in excess of the demand. 

His Royal Highness, Prince Leopold, in moving a resolution 
in favor of the appointment of local committees, dwelt on the 


advantages which the German university system possessed in 


bringing home the highest culture to a very wide class, 
pointed out that there was no reason to think that the teach. 
ers provided would be too good for their work. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS. 


A discussion of a very interesting and importa), 
character has been going on during the last three weg, 
in the Nation, as the result of a letter from Col. T, y 
Higginson, in which he contrasts the scholarship-systo,, 
of Harvard and that of the English universities, shoy. 
ing in his own words, that “a scholarship in Englanj 
is an honor; in America, an alms.” 

That this discussion is not only a seasonable, byt, 
very necessary one, we are convinced from a conside, 
able acquaintance with the state of feeling among tl, 
students of Harvard, arising from the regulation actgj 
upon this year for the first time, of publishing ¢h, 
names of holders of scholarships. The printed reguly. 
tions state that “none but those who need assistang, 
are expected to apply for scholarships ;” when, ther. 
fore, the names are published in the catalogue, it is {i 
by the holders to be an exposé of their poverty. ha; 
students in the pursuit of a thorough education shou) 
feel shame or annoyance at their poverty being know), 
may be a proof of a want of moral stamina, and yet i 
must be confessed to be by no means unnatural; nj 
both private information and the editorials of the tw 
university papers, the Harvard Advocate and The Criy. 
son, show that this new regulation has excited muc 
dissatisfaction among the undergraduates. 

As regards the conditions upon which these “ aids t) 
scholars” are to be bestowed, we presume the Harvarl 
authorities have no choice but to obey the directions ¢ 
the donors of the funds, a large portion of which wa 
made over to the college with the specific condition i 
“need” attached; but whether, while such is the fu. 
damental basis of their award, the recipients’ name 
should be published, is altogether another question, 
That funds are available, through the generosity o/ 
past or present benefactors, for the assistance of poor, | 
but meritorious and diligent students is a just cause for 
congratulation, and all friends of higher education mus 
desire that such funds may rapidly increase at all ow 
universities, until America shall be in that respect mor 
on a level with England; but so long as “ need,”—n0 
superior diligence and attainment,—constitutes the cor- 
dition of bestowal, we should think that the system 0 
secret benefaction hitherto pursued at Harvard was the 
more delicate and more desirable one. 

But we have been long convinced that the interests 
alike of the poorer students, of the whole university 
and of the cause of higher learning itself, would be fi 
better promoted by placing scholarships on the basis « 
merit, instead of that of poverty. At present, whethe 
right or wrong in principle, it is a fact that many t 
ented and high-principled young men shrink from 4 
plying for what seems to them to involve more or le 
of social humiliation. But let “ scholarships” 
awarded as the result of special examinations of « stant 
ard higher than that for entrance, as is the practice # 
the English and Irish universities, and thus become 
merely a help, but an honor, and the winners of thet 
will be justly proud of the publication of their names! 
the catalogue. 

The assertion made by some of the writers in tH 
Nation, that the lion’s share of scholarships at Oxia 
and Cambridge falls not to the poor men, but to tho* 
who are able tofpay the best tutors, we know and @ 
prove to be incorrect. More than seven-eighths of the 
scholarships and exhibitions are contended for and ¥” 
by youths fresh from the endowed or grammar school 
the country (the terms are originally synonymou) 
where the sons of the poorest and humblest rec 
free of cost, the necessary training under mast” 
of the most cultivated scholarship. These old ” 
dowed public or grammar schools, founded centur™ 
ago by kings, bishops, and other benefactors, havé bes 
the means of enabling hundreds of the sons of poot ™® 
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:n each generation to attain not only to high honors at 
college, but some of them even the highest positions in 
Church and State, and so to counteract the aristocratic 
of British institutions. 
me po extent and nature of the scholarships at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge are not generally understood in 
this country, we give a few well-authenticated facts in 
regard to the former university. At Oxford, exclusive 
of the university open scholarships, such as the “ Craven” 
and “ Dean Ireland” for classics, the “ Vinerian” and 
« Eldon” for law, the “ Hertford ” for Latin, “Taylor” 
for philology, and the two Mathematical university 
scholarships, — all of which are eagerly contended for 
by resident undergraduates of all the colleges, — there 
are about 652 scholarships and exhibitions attached to 
colleges, varying in value from £40 sterling to £120 
per annum, the majority being worth about £75 ster- 
ling per annum, with rooms in college free. Several of 
these were originally restricted to certain counties and 
schools, but, practically, for the last twenty-five years, 
they have been thrown open to the freshmen entering 
each college, the authorities having asserted their right 
to judge of the qualifications of the candidates. In the 
above estimate we have not included scholarships at- 
tached to certain schools, and awarded by examination 
at the school, as at “Merchant Taylors’,” “ Rugby,” 
“Eton.” To gain one of these exhibitions or scholar- 
ships, acandidate must go to the university well trained 
for most of them, especially in classics, though some are 
for science and modern languages. When we state that 
a candidate for the former must be able to turn passages 
of English authors into good Latin and Greek prose 
without one word of help, it will be understood that 
they are not won without labor and good training. This 
can be, and is obtained, free of all charge, at the 
“Grammar” schools of England, of which there are 
about four hundred of good standing, all under the direc- 
tion of masters who have won university distinctions. 
These “Grammar” schools supply by far the greater 
number of the scholars and exhibitioners at the several 
colleges, and consequently of the fellows and tutors of 
those colleges, because the ranks of the latter are mainly 
filled up from those of the scholars; and from the body 
; of fellows, the ranks of head-masters of the schools, and 
the Church and Bar are constantly recruited. Hence, it 
will be seen how a very large number of the fellows of 
colleges are sprung from lowly walks of English life; 
and how it is that many bishops of the English church, 
and judges of the English bench, including several 
archbishops on the one hand, and lord-chancellors on 
the other, have sprung from quite as humble a rank as 
several of the presidents of the United States. 


ECONOMICAL ECONOMY. 


We open the morning paper and read that another 
large New-England village, that has spoken for its city 
clothes at the legislature, has again “ shaved ” its school- 
masters and mistresses ten per cent. Of course this 
exploit is followed by the resignation of several of the 
superior teachers. But the “shavers” comfort them- 
selves with the reflection that there are a dozen appli- 
cations for every vacancy. The present is the harvest- 
time of the mob of “cheap” school-teachers. For the 
past dozen years the school-committees have stood man- 
fully against this crowd of lusty incompetents, battering 
“ the schoolhouse-door, with their family relations and 

gentleman friends” besieging the windows. The re- 
ward of this battling for children’s rights has been a 
gradual improvement in the personelle of the teaching- 
sisterhood ; a slow but certain upward tendency in 
Ne: of instruction and discipline, and a brightening 
“ e East that Preludes the coming of a new day. 
" yey the besieging host, hungry with “ hope de- 
wea seem to have concentrated under the leadership 
ucational “retrenchment,” and with the war- 

P of “economy” on its lips, makes a final assault 


is on the town-meeting and the “city council. It is to be 


feared that before this craze for slashing salaries is out- 
lived, many a pretentious town will find a garrison of 
stupid and incompetent pedagogues firmly entrenched 
in its schools, with the prospect of another dismal cam- 
paign for its dislodgment. 

Now, there is an economy that is economical, and 
an economy that is the most wasteful waste. The 
teaching-power of a teacher of children is like the 
chastity of a woman,—a thing that won’t bear deprecia- 
tion. Of course, not every township can expect the 
higher class of experts for all its schools; but every 
township in New England can afford to place at least 
one thoroughly-trained expert in some post of responsi- 
bility, and make use of his, or her, superior ability to 
instruct and lift up its whole corps of instruction. And 
it can afford to say it will tolerate no teacher, in the 
smallest school, who does not give promise of real peda- 
gogic capacity, a good spirit of improvement, and a de- 
votion to the children. Such teachers need, of all 
others, the encouragement of appreciation by the people 
they serve. And a town whose citizens regularly 
tramp through the slush of the March meeting to cut 
down the salaries and curtail the appointments of their 
schoolmistresses, must not be surprised if it finds its 
children at last in the hands of a crowd of hirelings 
“not worth the salt of their own porridge.” Such 
economy is not economical. It is of the same short- 
sighted kind that saves a few cents on a yard of infe- 
rior goods at the store, and takes its reward in putting 
out mother’s eyes by darning and mending at home, and 
finally buying a second suit for Tommy before the end 
of the year. A poor teacher is not “tolerably good,” 
but absolutely poor; a nuisance to be abated ; a curse 
to every child over whose soul and body she is per- 
mitted to fumble. The final result of the last ten per 
cent. shave is often the widening abyss between a sys- 
tem of schools gradually but surely improving, or run- 
ning down to that hopeless state where all good people 
are eager to withdraw their children, and the better 
sort of the town come to the conclusion that the educa- 
tional ship is sinking, and they must save themselves 
and their little ones as best they may. 


There is now such an opportunity as was never offered 
to our country townships and villages and small cities, 
to purge the schoolrooms of the incompetents, dead 
beats, and subjects of public charity, that have so long 
victimized their schools. The legitimate decline of 
expenses and salaries enables them to secure a better 
class of instructors, and higher work for their children, 
at a fair salary, than ever before. Now is the oppor- 
tunity of the wise school committee to take the pruning- 
knife firmly in hand; not to cut at the small living of 
the faithful public servant who earns more for the town 
every week than the town meeting doles out to her in a 
year; but to cut out, once and forever, a whole class of 
sham schoolmistresses and masters, whose presence has 
been a burden to the system of public instruction. Of 
course this vigorous work will be resisted by the pa- 
thetic appeals, tears, and protestations of “ old teachers,” 
venerable in incompetency, though not always in years. 
Their friends and relatives will go as chief mourners 
about the streets. But in the end every wise exercise 
of this power will be sustained. Nobody, whose opinion 
can stand on two legs, will seriously object to obtaining 
a first-rate teacher for the wages that have been paid, 
in flush times, to a second-rate bungler. The large 
amount of work done by our normal and training schools 
and institutes, is all the time reinforcing the upper side 
of the army of applicants. If every school committee 
in the United States next summer would make a strike 
for a better grade of teachers, while holding salaries up 
to a fair living rate, this great spasm of economy might 
be sanctified to the spiritual, as well as educational 
good, of all concerned. 

The time is coming, if not already come, when the 
lower crowd of men and women in our public schools 
must pack up and leave for employment better adjusted 


to their ability. ‘The opening up of large areas of occu- 


pation in trades and manufactures, and the demand for 
an improved style of service in the household, are making 
room for a large class of girls who were never fit to 
“keep school,” but can support themselves honorably 
in useful employments. A little wisdom in town meet- 
ing to temper this ferocity among the few stingy rich 
men and the rabble of ignorant “reformers,” could 
empty the schoolhouse of this class, and greatly improve 
the efficiency of the teaching-force. And if the State 
argument for compassion and charity for needy young 
women, or for lorn widows and maids, comes to the 
front, it may well enough be suggested that charity in 
school-keeping “ begins at home” among the children. 
We are often saddened at the spectacle of an afflicted 
and broken down woman in the schoolroom; but we 
are more than grieved at the spectacle of fifty little 
children in the process of being magnetized into stu- 
pidity, mischief, and hatred of all instruction, by her 
dead-alive habits of keeping school. Let us go for the 
economy that is economical, — save the children and en- 
courage the superior teacher. Now is the judgment 
day, when the great net-full of fishes is hauled upon 
the beach, and we are summoned, in the name of the 
people, to gather the good and cast the worthless into 
the deep sea. 


DRIFT. 


— The admirable address of Rey. Joseph Cook, in Tremont 
Temple, Feb. 24, is the best recent summary of the argument 
against the utter secular, ecclesiastical, and ‘*‘ economical ”’ 
opponents of the American system of common schools. With 
nothing original in its facts or logic, it is original in concen- 
trated force of statement and convergence upon the vital 
points of the controversy. It should be printed as a tract for 
general distribution. With Jesuitism raging on the frontiers 
and intriguing in our great cities, and utter secularism as stin- 
giness reducing education everywhere to its lowest terms, it is 
high time for all the friends of the republican system of school- 
keeping for the whole people to awake out of their sleep. 


— There are two ways of looking at Yankee school-keeping, 
and Yankee intelligence. From the frosty stand-point of a 
Harvard professorship of science it is quite the thing to sneer 
at popular education as ‘‘rotten,’’ or anything which one of 
these omniscient fellows concludes to label it. From the 
stand-point of a Dickinson, a Calkins, a Harris, or any com- 
mon-school expert, our school-keeping is very faulty; as the re- 
ligion of any church is half worldliness beneath the overlook of 
a Freeman Clarke, a Moody, ora Phillips Brooks. When su- 
perior men are trying to lift people or institutions, already in 
the path of duty, to a higher plane, a great deal of washing- 
day rhetoric is in order. But the opponent of such men or in- 
stitutions who should literally compress this rhetorical suds 
into tables of statistics, would be in the same plight as the 
irate housekeeper who should quote her neighbor’s pile of 
Monday morning’s soiled linen as evidence that Mrs. Jones 
was aslattern, and her fine house only a shop for the storage 
of soiled and tattered old clothes. Half the stock-in-trade of 
this windy journalistic declamation against the schools, is 
this simple trick of using washing-day rhetoric in place of 
facts and figures as a basis for a general shriek over the 
decay of brains and virtue. 


—If the eminently fair-minded Catholic Telegraph really 
wants to know what we are about in old Massachusetts, it can 
easily ascertain without the help of Professor Curtis or Roland 
Connor. In the year 1876-7 there were ten thousand more 
pupils in the public schools of the State than the entire body 
of children between the ages of five and fifteen; 72 per cent. of 
this number in constant attendance, besides 28,000 pupils above 
the age of fifteen. Nearly one-fourth of the public-school 
teachers of the State are graduates of its five excellent normal 
schools. The average length of the school-year is 8} months. 
The 1,600,000 people of Massachusetts raised by taxation in 
that year, in round numbers, $4,300,000 for the schools, and 
spent $5,600,000 outside its colleges, in the general education 
of the people; $18.87 for each person between the ages of five 
and fifteen in the State. Two hundred and sixteen of the 323 
towns in the State support free high schools of respectable 
quality. Every high school in city or large village receives 
outside pupils at low academical rates; while the State abounds 
in excellent private schools and academies. Ninety-two free 
evening schools are kept at an expense of $78,000, for grown- 
up youth and adults. In view of these figures and facts it 
strikes us that the ‘“‘rottenness’’ in this matter is in the 
hilarious brain of Professor Curtis, supplemented by the rhet- 
oric of Mr. Roland Connor, and summed up in the judicial 


columns of the Catholic Telegraph. 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR APRIL. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


The computations in the following are made for the latitude of 
Boston, and will answer for central Massachusetts, New York, 
and Iowa; southern Michigan and Wisconsin; northern Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. Boston mean time is always given. 


PLANETS, 
Mercury will pass between the Sun and earth April 17, and 
will, therefore, be invisible throughout the month. 
Venus, though the most brilliant body which appeared in 
the March skies, will be much brighter in April. She is ap- 
proaching the earth, and her angular distance from the Sun is 
increasing at the same time, hence she is rapidly increasing in 
brilliancy. Her increase in brilliancy for April will be four 
times what it was for March. On the 15th she will approach 
within a few degrees of the Pleiades, being south of the cluster, 
and on the 24th she will be 2% degrees south of the Moon 
She is moving eastward past the stars, and until the 20th will 
be in the constellation Aries, and after that date in Taurus; 
being exactly midway between Betelguese and Auriga, May 8. 
She sets as follows: 


April 5, 8h. 55m. evening. 
April 10, 9h. 8m. = 
April 15, 9h. 20m. vA 
April 20, 9h. 33m. en 
April 25, 9h. 43m. si 
April 30, 9h. 56m. ” 


Her phase will gradually assume the appearance of a half- 
moon as she recedes from the Sun, and when at greatest dis- 
tance (elongation) just one-half of her illuminated hemisphere 
will be visible. 

Mars will be in the constellation Capricornus until the 24th, 
and afterward in Aquarius. He will be about 3° south of the 
Moon on the 15th, and Jess than one degree south of Jupiter 
May 9. From the times of rising it will be seen that Mars and 
Jupiter keep close company during the latter part of April and 
the first of May. He rises as follows: 

April 5, 3h. 10m. morning. 
April 15, 3h. 1m. 
April 25, 2h. 41m. 2 

Jupiter will be 4° south of the crescent Moon on the 16th, 
and at the same time Mars will be a few degrees west of them, 
forming a brilliant and interesting trio for the early riser. 
Jupiter rises as follows: 


April 5, 44. Tm. morning. 
April 15, 3h. 33m. " 
April 25, 2h. 57m. = 
[SATELLITES OF JUPITER. 


Transit, ends April 3, 5h. 10m. morning. 

I. Transit, begins April 10, 4h. 51m. morning. 
Eclipsed, begins April 25, 4h. 50m. morning. 
Occulted, reappearance May 4, 4h. 44m. morning. 
Eclipsed, begins April 29, 3h. 57m. morning. 
Transit, begins May 8, 3h. 15m. morning. 


“OT, 


** IIIf. Occultation, reappears April 14, 2h. 41m. morning. 
** III. Eclipsed, begins April 28, 4h. 54m. morning. 

*‘ Ill. Eclipsed, ends, April 21, 44. 26m. morning. 

** III, Transit, ends May 2, 3h. 37m. morning. 


All eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites must take place west of 
the planet at present, and for some time to come, as his shadow 
is now thrown westward, At the time of the eclipse of Sat. 
II., referred to above, the satellites will occupy the following 
positions with respect to Jupiter: 


I. east,—three times the apparent diameter of Jupiter. 
Il. west,—one-half as far as I. is east. 
ILL. east,—one and one-half times as far as I. 
VI. east,—nearly five times as far as I. or at greatest distance. 


Hence after the eclipse of II. the three visible satellites will 
be east of Jupiter. They can be seen with any small, ordinary 
telescope. It is interesting to see these luminaries suddenly 
disappear in the planet’s shadow when far out from Jupiter, 
and as suddenly reappear. The above directions are for erect 
vision ; for an inverting eye-piece, reverse the directions. 

Saturn is slowly receding from the Sun, and getting in bet- 
ter position for observation, rising as follows: 


April 5, 5h. 32m. morning. 
April 15, 4h. 55m. - 
April 25, 4h. 19m. 


Uranus passes the meridian as follows: 


April 10, 8h. 55m. evening. 
April 25, Th. 55m, 


He may be seen with a small telescope, situated upon the 
boundary between the constellations Cancer and Leo, and two 
degrees east and nearly one-half degree south of Regulus; 
color, pale blue. 

Neptune being in conjunction with the Sun April 30, will 
be invisible for a long time before and after that date. 

METEORS. 

The following seem to be well-established meteoric epochs: 
April 10-14; radiant in Virgo; near the feet, April 20. This 
shower is thought to have a period of 27 years, which if cor- 
rect would bring the next epoch in 1884, but as there is some 
uncertainty about the matter it would be well for those inter- 
ested in meteoric astronomy to keep watch in the vicinity of 
the Northern Crown, from which the meteors of this shower 
radiate. April 25, radiant near the Head of Perseus; and 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS 
FOR APRIL 20, 1879. 


@ Andromedae (Alpheratz) invisible. M. 

Pp Persei(Algol) sets . . £10 35 evening. 
Tauri (Pleiades) sets . 9 19 

a Tauri (Aldebaran) sets . 9 35 

a Aurigae (Capella) sets 2 10morning. 
Orionis (Rigel) sets . 8 43 evening. 
a Orionis (Betelguese) sets . é 


a Canis Majoris (Sirius) sets ‘ 
a Canis Minoris (Procyon) sets. ll 57 
a Leonis (Regulus) in meridian : 8 6 


a Virginis (Spica) rises 6 2 

a Bootis (Arcturus) in meridian . 9 18morning. 
a Scorpionis (Antares) rises’. . 10 12 evening. 

a Aquilla (Altair) rises. . 

a Cygni (Deneb) rises 7 

a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) rises , 4 59morning, 


VARIABLE STARS. 


Mira Ceti is now invisible to the eye, and will remain so un- 
til next autumn; being brightest Sept. 11, 1879. 

Bera PERSE! (Algol),—minima : 
April 6, 11h. 15m. evening, setting at 11h. 31m. evening. 
April 9, 8h. 4m. evening, setting at 11h, 19m, evening. 
April 17, 10h. 32m, evening, setting at 10h. 47m. evening. 
April 20, Th. 22m. evening, setting at 10h. 36m. evening. 


For 3h. 22m. before the time of minimum, Algol will de- 
crease in brilliancy and inerease during the same time after- 


ward. 
S CANCRI, minimum, — April 19, 11h. 9m. evening. This 
star is in R. A. 8h. 36m., and Dec. 19° 30’ +-, and changes from 
8 to 10.5 magnitude, 
DELTA LIBRAE,—minima: 

April 3, 5h. 56m. morning. 

April 7, 9h. 38m. evening. 

April 10, 54. 29m. morning. 

April 15, 9h. 12m. evening. 

April 17, 5. 3m. morning. 

April 21, 8h. 45m. evening. 

April 24, 4h. 37m. morning. 

April 28, 8h. 19m. evening. 


This star is in R. A. 14h. 53m., and Dee. 7° 58’ — and changes 
from 4.5 to 6.2 magnitude. 


U CoRonAE, —minima : 
April 8, 1h. 47m. morning. 
April 14, 11h. 20m. evening. 
April 21, 9h. 1lm. evening. 


LONG PERIOD VARIABLES. 


Place. Time. | Change 
R. A, Dee. Days. | Magnitude. 


Dat Name. | Phase 


Ophiuchi, 16h 26m|16° 53’— | 229 /3.3 to 13.5| Max. 
7,| R Cygni, 19h 33m/49° 54’+- | 416 tol4 
8,| R Tauri, 4h2im| 9°52’+ tol3 
14,| T Herculis, 18h 4m/31° (7.9to13 (Min. 
15,| R Aquilae, 19h Om) 8° .2’-+ 352 to (?) |Max. 
&19,| U Virginis, 12h 44m| 6°16’+- 212 |7.5to 12 /|Min. 
<19,; RVulpeculae, | 20h |8 to 13.5) * 
RAndromedae} Oh 17m/47°51’+|—- to (?) |Max. 


12h32m| 7°43’+-|146 (|6.5to11 |Min. 
22,| R Sagittae, 20h 8m\16°20’+ | 7088 to 10.3) 
30,| R Leonis, 9h 41m\12° 2’4+- | 312.57/5 * 


Penn Yan, N. Y., March, 1879. 


20,| R Virginis, 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


MARCH 29. 

Born: Sanzio Raffaelle, painter, 1483. Joseph Ignace Guil- 
lotin, originator of the guillotine in France. 

Died: Pope Stephen X., 1058. Emanuel Swedenborg, 1772. 
Gustavus III. of Sweden, 1792. 

Important Events: Abolition of the slave trade in France 
by Napoleon I., 1815. Salic law abolished in Spain by Ferdi- 
nand VII., 1830. Vera Cruz, Mexico, surrenders to General 


Scott, 1847, 
MARcH 30, 


Born: Sir Henry Wotton, provost of Eaton College, 1568. 
Died: Phocion, Athenian statesman and general, B. C. 317. 
Dr. William Hunter, 1783. James Moner, traveler and novel- 
ist, 1849. 
Important Events: Surrender of Paris to the allied armies, 
1814, General Roberts defeats Sepoys at Kotah, India, 1858. 
Spain excludes all American newspapers, 1868. 
MARCH 31, 
Born: René Descartes, French philosopher, 1596. Francis 
Joseph Haydn, musical composer, 1732. 
Died: Francis I. of France, 1547. Philip III. of Spain, 1621. 
John C. Calhoun, South-Carolina statesman, 1850. Charlotte 
Bronte, novelist, 1855. 
Important Events : Duke of Portland became English Prime 
Minister, 1807. The property of the ecclesiastics of Mexico se- 
questered, 1856. 


APRIL 1, 
Born : William Harvey, discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, 1578. Solomon Gesner, painter and poet, author of 


The Death of Abel,’’ 1730. 
Died: Sultan Timur (Tamerlane) conqueror of Persia, 1405. 


Robert ITI. King of Scots, 1406. 
Important Events: Marriage of Napoleon I. with Maria 


APRIL 2. 
Born: C. N. Oudinot, Marshal of France, 1767. 
Died: Arthur, Prince of Wales, 1502. Comte de Mir, 
beau, 1791. Thomas Corte, historian, 1754. 
Important Events : Bombardment of Copenhagen, 1801. 


APRIL 3. 

Born: Richard II., King of England, 1366. Rey. George 
Herbert, ‘religious poet, 1593. Washington Irving, misce},. 
neous writer, 1783. 

Died: John Napier, inventor of logarithms, 1617. Jacques 
Ozanam French, mathematician, 1717. James Clarke Rogg 
Arctic navigator, 1862. 

Important Events: A new constitution promulgated in Po. 


land, 1791. 
APRIL 4, 


Born: John Jackson, English divine, 1686. 

Died: St. Ambrose, 397. Pope Nicholas 1V., 1292. 
Goldsmith, poet, 1774. 

Important Events: The Helvetian Republic established jy 
Switzerland by France, 1798. Dissolution of the kingdom oj 
Italy, 1814. Abdication of Napoleon I. in favor of his go) 
(born March 20, 1811). President Harrison died, and Joh, 
Tyler became president of the United States, 1841. 


Oliver 


SCOTLAND AND HER PEOPLE. 


BY S. H. M’COLLISTER, 


EDINBORO — THE NEW TOWN, — (L.) 


EDINBORO. 

Dear Journal :—It is hard to realize that where now this 
classic city stands, once it was the densest wilderness, where 
the elk sported, the wild boar fattened, and the wolf prowled 
unmolested. When man first came here is uncertain. . No 
doubt the Castle rock, towering so high above the surrounding 
country, first attracted his notice. Here he must have felt 
that nature had made for him a stronghold, where he could 
dwell and be safe against the attacks of wild beasts and savage 
men. As early as the eighth century it is known that there 
was quite a village here, made up of little houses with thached 
roofs. It must have beén inhabited by some of the brave oli 
Scots and Picts. The promise then must have been slight, in- 
deed, that human life here would at length blossom out into 
the fairest fruitage. But in King David’s time it had grown 
into a burgh, and in the days of Robert Bruce it was being re- 
garded a respectable city. About the date Columbus discov- 
ered the new world, it became the home of the famous Stu- 
arts, and had grown into a walled town. Before the first set- 
tlement had been made in America, it had run up a long line 
of kings; and before the Pilgrims stepped upon Plymouth 
shore, it was possibly regarded a finished city, for its limited 
enclosure had become crowded with buildings, and the rulings 
of its James and Charles were to the end that its walls would 
not be extended. But itsramparts were beaten down ere long, 
and its boundary kept enlarging, so that when old Samuel 
Johnson looked upon it, he pronounced it an imposing metrop- 
olis; so, too, it looked to Oliver Goldsmith, and afterwards to 
Robert Burns; and still more striking is its appearance to-day; 
for it has become a city of two hundred thousand inhabitants, 
remarkable for its university, academies, public and charity 
schools. It seems to be clothed with a classic. air. Poets and 
geniuses have been born and educated here. The whole civil- 
ized world has been greatly benefitted by its intellectual cul 
ture. The fact that it has produced and schooled David 
Hume, Sir Walter Scott, and graduated from its University 
Thomas Carlyle, is sufficient to render it forever memorable, 
and a place to be sought by those who have been blest by these 


gifted minds, 
THE SITE OF THE CITY. 


The site on which this city stands can scarcely be surpassed, 
ifequaled. Thecity of the Cxsars crowning its seven hills, 0 
Athens in the time of Pericles and Phidias, belting its Acropolis 
so graced with temples and art-wonders, or the city of Col 
stantine set upon its many hills, could not have possessed the 
romance and grandeur of Edinboro. Here plain, water, hill, 
valley, cliff, crag, and mountain are strangely commingled. 
It would appear that long ago volcanic force, glacial abrasion, 
and aqueous action did their best to render this place wildly 
grand and beautiful. As man has laid claim to it, he ha 
taken advantage of the natural, so as not to mar the gifts of 
earth, water, and sky, but rather add to their attraction and 
picturesqueness. It covers over many acres, and would ! 
quire numerous ox-hides of Virgil’s time, cut into fines! 
strings, to girt its circumference. If its climate is somewhat 
rigorous, it is bound to improve, and be sought after by th 
tourist and scholar. To see this city, one must have weeks, 
and be all astir at that. Looking upon it is like lookivé 
through a kaleidoscope, — no two views are eyer the same; °° 
that the more it is studied, the more it is wondered at and ad: 


mired. 
THE NEW TOWN. 


Calton Hill is the commanding’ outlook of the New Tov” 


April 30. 


Louisaof Austria, 1810, Battle of Five Forks, Va., 1865, . 


This height is verily an Acropolis adorned with its Dori¢ 
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umns and majestic monuments. It stands some three hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea. When the day is clear, it 
affords an extended view of the Forth, spotted with its sails 
and smoking steamers; of the hills of Fife, throwing off their 
constantly-varying shadows; far to the north may be caught 
glimpses of the Grampian heights reddened, perchance, with 
the blooming heather; to the west are the Pentland hills, in 
summer green with smiling fields quite to their summits; 
while a little to the south rise Salisbury Crags, presenting 
their formidable breast-works ; and a little farther on towers 
Arthur’s Seat, swaying its sceptre over all below. As one 
looks from Calton Hill upon the New Town, if he has the least 
pit of poetry in him he must feel as though he were reading 
surely a@ poem cut into stone. The style of architecture 
clearly shows that modern minds have been made familiar 
with the best works of taste and beauty in all the past. The 
peculiar characteristics of the skilled and cultured Doric and 
Corinthian, the Roman and the Goth, the Norman and the 
Saxon, are repeated in this city. As the eye runs across from 
the New to the Old Town, how the buildings seem to rise and 
sink and rise. They tower strangely one above another, as 
though they had fallen together in places just as it happened. 
Look upon this scene in the evening-time, after the gas-jets are 
fired on the streets, and the windows are everywhere flecked with 
streaming lights. No fairy tale could paint a picture more en- 
chanting than this. Way down in the valley, way up on the 
hill, lights, because of their distance, seem to be dimly burn- 
ing. Then, too, there will be rows of flickering lights ascend- 
ing one above another from foundation to cope, eight or nine 
stories high. Let this twinkling field be overhung by an un- 
clouded sky, so thickly sown with burning stars, reflecting the 
radiance of heaven, and you have such a night-picture as is no 
where else to be witnessed or enjoyed. 


GARDENS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE. 

Walking along Princes street from Calton Hill, the eye is 
delighted on the right hand with majestic and beautiful public 
buildings, hotels and stores; while on the left are unique gar- 
dens, with greenest plats and walks bordered with variegated 
pansies, geraniums, and mignonnette. On the mound divid- 
ing the garden stands the Royal Institute, crowned with works 
of modern and ancient art. The buildings themselves will 
bear careful study, patterned after Grecian models; grim-eyed 
sphinxes are coldly looking down from the roofing, while on 
the ridge over the main entrance is a colossal sitting statue of 
the Queen in her robes of state. In these gardens are statues 
of Ramsay, the poet; of Wilson, known as Christopher North; 
of Black, the Scotch historian; of Livingstone, the African ex- 
plorer; and the most inviting of all is the crucial Gothic spire, 
resting on four grand English arches, serving as a canopy to a 
statue of Sir Walter Scott; some forty characters described in 
Scott’s writings are represented in stone, and occupy conspic- 
uous niches in this monument, which reaches to the height of 
two hundred feet. Through a deep natural depression in 
these gardens may be seen, every now and then, whiffs and 
folds of smoke rising from the screaming engines, as they 
burst out of tunnels and speed through the valley. When the 
sun shines, mingling shadows are incessantly falling upon 
these gardens from Castle Rock, which guards them on the 
south. Though it rises so abruptly, and its sides are so jagged, 
yet children play all the day with safety atits base. In spite 
of the trees hugging its spurs and mosses sticking in its clefts, 
ordinarily it presents a cold, barren face to the New City; but 
let the rain fall, and as the sun shines forth its sides look 
as though they had been bathed in a sea of emerald, for its 
lichens are awakened to fresh life. George street, running 
parallel to Princes, forms the ridge of the New‘Town. This is 
terminated at one end by Charlotte Square, containing the 
equestrian statue of Prince Albert, the Consort, grouped about 
with the royal family. It is a work which does honor to the 
noble dead. On this street, too, stand imposing statues of Dr. 
Chalmers, George IV., William Pitt, and at the other terminus 
is St. Andrew’s Square, from whose center towers the lofty 
fluted column of the first Viscount Melville. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


Eclectic Magazine (April). 


| j The Electric Light; by Professor Tyndall 
J oseph Addison: Temple Bar. 
. e Earth’s Place in Nature; by J. Norman Lockyer. 


= Scribner’s Monthly (April). 
= Holy Russia; by Edna Dean oo 


he Stickeen River and its Gl 
aciers; illus.; by W. H. 
he Tendency of Modern Thought; by C. ©, Tiffany. 


Blackwood’ i 
Za 


= Picking up the Pieces: a Comedy. 

A Visit gt enrtaian of Old Virginia; illustrated; by David 

; Grant White, 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— Free high schools are scarce the present year. No appro- 
priations were made for them in many towns that had flourish- 
ing ones last year. 

— Entertainments of scholars to teachers, and teachers to 
scholars, are noticed in Bucksport and Rockland. Mr. McLain 
of one of the grammar schools in the latter place always has a 
happy way of inviting his out-going class to his home, where he 
and his excellent wife have a jolly time with the boys and girls, 
and the boys and girls feel better because they leave a token 
of their respect. This year it is Dickens in gold and brown. 
The high school had its graduation exercises in Farwell Hall 
the 21st. Many of the other schools had pleasant entertain- 
ments at their close; declamations, readings, etc. 

— Penobscot is rejoicing over an interesting examination 
and closing exercises in one of their district schools, taught by 
a Mr. Perkins. Many praises for the progressive work of the 
teacher are given. 

— Steep Falls boasts of a superior school in district No. 11, 
taught by Mr. L. J. Strout, of Limington. 

— Mr. Harrison Baker has been appointed by the governor, 
clerk in the Educational department under Mr. Luce. 

— Bethel is to have a new academy; $2,600 has already been 
subscribed by the citizens; $3,500 is called for. 

— Fairfield has graded schools, and gives the privilege of the 
study of French and Latin in the high school. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The governor and council appoint a State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, who holds office for two years. There 
is no State board of education. 

— The spring term of the Peterboro High School has opened 
with 45 scholars. 

— Gilmanton Academy, under the care of F. C. McCutchins, 
has commenced with about 40 students. The library has been 
enlarged, and other improvements are being made. 

— There are eighteen members in the junior class of the 
Agricultural department of Dartmouth College, —a number 
that has never been excelled by any of its previous classes. 

— Miss A. M. Brown, of Hampton Falls, principal of Ches- 
ter Academy, has received and accepted a situation as assist- 
ant teacher in a Boston High School. Her successor is Miss 
Addie M. Greeley, of Londonderry. Miss Emma Moore, of 
Chester, is the teacher in modern and ancient languages. 

— Miss Elvena Sanborn has been elected superintendent of 
schools in the town of Gilford. We learn that ladies have 
been elected to the office in several of the towns. 

— Thecity councils of Drew have passed an ordinance estab- 
lishing the office of superintendent of schools, and fixed his 
salary at $1,500. It passed unanimously in the common coun- 
cil, and by 8 to2in the board of aldermen. 

— We acknowledge the receipt of the following reports: 
Auburn, F. B. Coult, Esq., S.S. Com.; Franklin, Prof. G. L. 
Chandler, prince. High School, and member of School Board; 
Fitchburg, Mass., Hon. J. G. Edgerly, Supt.; and Milford, 
Mass., Hon. J. W. Simonds, Supt. These reports were evi- 
dently prepared with much care. 


VERMONT. 


— A number of normal-school girls attended the Randolph 
town meeting, their presence causing a general removal of hats 
and pipes from the heads and mouths of the voters present. 

— In 1874 (act No. 33), the legislature abolished the State 
Board of Education and its secretary. In their place was sub- 
stituted a State Superintendent of Education, who is elected 
by the Senate and House of Representatives in joint conven- 
tion at each biennial session. (The legislature convenes bi- 
ennially. ) 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Middlesex County 


Teachers’ Association will be held in Watertown, April 4 and 5. 
Friday, April 4. 
9.00 A. Business meeting of Directors. 
9 30.—Opening exercises. Journal, etc. 

10.00.—Lecture on ‘‘ Experimental Physics in Common 
Schools”’; by Prof. A. E. Dolbear, of Tufts College. 

11.00.—Lecture on ‘‘ Hand-training in our Public Schools” 
by Rev. George L. Chaney, of Cambridge. 

i2,30.—Collation, provided by citizens of Watertown. 

2.00 p. M.—Choice of officers for the ensuing year. 

2.15.—Lecture on ‘‘ Spirit and Method of Primary Schools ; 
by Mrs. A. R. Aldrich, of Florence. 

3.15.—Discussion on ‘“ District Superintendence.’’ Opened 
with a paper from Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of Board 
of Education. 

7.45.—Address upon ‘‘ Methods’’; by Rev. J. H. Allen, of 
Harvard University. 

Saturday, April 5. 

9.00 A. M.—Report of Committee on Resolutions, and other 
business. 

9.30.—‘‘ Purpose and Methods of School Examination.’ A 
os magma opened with a paper by Mr. Ephraim Hunt, of 

ewton. 


10.30.—Lecture on “‘ Japanese Education, Past and Pres- 
ent’’; by Tanetaro Megata, of Boston. 


It is expected that each paper in the day sessions will be fol- 
lowed by a discussion. 

Free return-tickets will be furnished all members who shall 
have paid full fare over the following railroads: Fitchburg; 
Boston, Clinton and Fitchburg; and Framingham and Lowell 


Branch of the Old Colony. 
J. T. PRINCE, Sec. E. A. H. ALLEN, Pres. 


— The town of Waltham has voted to employ a superin- 
tendent of schools, at a salary of $1.500 per annum. 

— The school board of Salem has made a reduction of sala- 
ries as follows: Superintendent of Schools and the principals of 
the Bowditch, Holly, Phillips, Pickering, and Bently grammar 
schools, $100 each ; sub-master of Bowditch School, $50; assist- 
ants at each of the above schools, $600 to $575 each; truant 
officer, $800 to $700. Augustus D. Small was re-elected Super- 
intendent of Schools. 

— Mr. Charles Bassett has been chosen Superintendent of 
Schools of Chatham. . 

— The Barnstable high school opened at Hyannis on the 
24th inst. S. S. Sanborn is the efficient and popular principal. 
— Lenox has seven clubs, and another is.to be organized. 

— The superintendent of the Chinese students in}?America 
has been ‘visiting the paper-mills at Holyoke. He intends to 
start a paper-mill in China, on his return. 

— The twelfth annual Means Prize Competition took .place 
at Phillips Academy, 4thinst. Ten original compositions were 
declaimed, the preparatory drill being given by Prof. I. W. 
Churchill. The prizes are $20.00, $12.00, and $8.00. 

— The State Senate has passed the bill in aid of the Agricul- 
tural College, — 22 to 10. 

— The fiftieth semi-annual meeting of Essex County Teach- 
ers’ Association will probably be held at Salem, April 4 and 5. 
Among other speakers, we learn that Mayor Oliver and Pro- 
fessor Hagar have been engaged. C. H. GouLpING, Sec. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Mr. Eldridge, superintendent of the Reform School, urges 
increased accommodations, that the boys may be classified and 
separated. It is of great importance that the comparatively 
innocent boys should be kept apart from the more vicious. In 
our judgment it would be wise to place them in a different in- 


stitution, and give them an entirely different training. The - 


testimony of Mr. Eldridge, in his last report, is of great value 
on this question. He says: ‘‘ The moral dangers in bringing 
together boys from eight to twenty years of age, the innocent 
and vicious, in close and unavoidable contact, are beyond com- 
putation. During the year seventy-three boys have been re- 
ceived into the school under fourteen years of age. Many of 
these have no acquaintance with vice or crime, but are vagrants 
rather by the destruction of their homes through poverty or 
misfortune, than by any act of theirs. The continuance of a 
system which subjects these children to the evil example and 
influence of older and more vicious boys, can be justified on 
no plea of business depression or financial retrenchment.”’ 

— The school committee of Warren has organized by the 
choice of Sidney Dean for chairman, and B. M. Bosworth, Jr., 
for clerk. 

— A new truant bill has been reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, evidently framed to avoid certain objections in the 
former. The criminal age is raised from five to seven years. 
It is provided that the town council of each town shall appoint 
one or more truant officers who shall enforce its provisions. 
It is probable that objections to the bill will still be found. 
The penalty for truancy is imposed upon the child, and the 
parent is excused from all liability. Now, in the majority of 
cases, the child would be found unable or unwilling to pay the 
fine, and according to the general statutes the only alternative 
would be to commit the child to the county jail. The bill 
avoids this necessity by providing that the court may, in any 
case, “‘suspend sentence.’’ This virtually deprives the law of 
any sanction, and its only office would be to frighten the tru- 
ants into submission. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— We are indebted to B. G. Northrop, secretary of the Board 
of Education, for a copy of the fourteenth annual report of 
the Board, and that of its Secretary, from which we learn the 
following facts: 

REPORT OF THE BOARD. 

Statistics.—Number of pupils in the State January, 1878, be- 
tween 4 and 16 years of age, 138,407, 1,308 more than the pre- 
vious year. Number registered in the public schools 119,128, 
a gain of 620 over the previous year. The gain in the average 
attendance was 1,486 in winter, and 1,244 in summer. The 
average wages of male teachers fell during the year nearly six 
per cent., and there was slight increase in the salaries of female 
teachers. 

Normal School.—‘‘ The work of the Normal School has been 
carried on in its customary quiet, yet thorough and efficient 
way. The class graduated in January numbered 9, and that 
in June, 16, making a total of 25 graduates in the year. The 
appearance of the school at the semi-annual examinations 
and at other times, when visited, has been remarkably satis- 
factory; and the success which its graduates have, as a general 
rule, achieved in teaching, leads to the belief that for no por- 


tion of its entire expenditure does the State receive an ampler 
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or more truly valuable return than for the money devoted to 
the maintenance of the Normal School.” 

Industrial Education.—‘*‘ Since the prosperity and wealth of 
a State depend so much on skilled labor, and since lack of 
skill in some handicraft breeds failure, pauperism, and crime, 
it is a fair question whether the State ought not to take care 
that opportunities for industrial training should, in some way, 
be secured to its youth. However this may be, pupils in the 
public schools should not only be taught to read, write, and 
cipher; they should also be trained to do things with dexterity 
and skill, to be ingenious in devising means for the accom- 
plishment of desired ends, to observe accurately, and to deduce 
correct inferences from their observations.” ; 

Examination of Teachers.—“ In the nature of things it would 
seem reasonable that examinations of candidates for the office 
of teacher should be conducted by persons professionally 
familiar with the science of education, the best methods of in- 
struction, and the wants of different classes of schools. ‘ 
Examinations which are to admit persons to the ranks of those 
to whom the State entrusts the training of its youth, should 
look for something more than a passable familiarity with the 
branches to be taught. They should be intelligent, impartial, 
and thorough. They should rigidly exclude all incompetent, 
unworthy, or indolent applicants.”’ 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY.—Mr. Northrop has visited 63 
towns, given 104 lectures, and inspected 183 schools, during 
the year; held 5 teachers’ institutes, and has by correspond- 
ence kept himself informed as to the present condition and 
working of the school system in all parts of the State. 

The report discusses ably the methods of dealing with the 
neglected children of the State; ‘‘ National Schools;’’ ‘* The 
Schools and Communism;’’ ‘‘Schools and Pauperism;’’ and 
presents a condensed report of F. Buisson, Commissioner of 
the French Government in 1876, on American Schools. A 
paper of D. F. Lincoln, M.D., of Boston, who examined many 
school-houses in the State, on ‘School Hygiene,’”’ is replete 
with valuable practical suggestions of universal application. 
An eulogistic notice of Charles Morgan, recently deceased, 
who was the most liberal benefactor of the public schools of 
the State, is furnished by the Secretary; and the claims of the 
Sheffield Scientific School at New Haven upon the citizens of 
the State pointedly presented. The influence of the Normal 
School at New Britain; the Home School for Mutes at Mystic; 
Truancy; the ‘‘ Metric System;’’ the subject of ‘‘ Non-attend- 
ance of Pupils,’’ and the importance of ‘ Field Parks,’’ are 
treated in the report with the usual thoroughness of the ener- 


getic Secretary of the Board. 


— A class of 20 will graduate from the excellent high school 
in New Britain on the first Tuesday in April. While there 
are some who would gladly cripple this school, or even abolish 
it, the better class of the community feel far otherwise. 

— Mr. Brackett, who has for several years been at the head 
of the principal graded school at Bristol Center, is highly ap- 
preciated, and his services have been secured for another year. 
We learn that his room is to be newly furnished with single 
desks. A good committee-man is about as important as a good 
teacher, and in Mr. Darrow this school has for several years 
had a most faithful and interested committee. 

— By a bequest of the late George Brinley, of Hartford, 
(not, however, mentioned in his will), he gives the sum of 
$25,000 to several educational institutions, of which Yale Col- 
lege receives $10,000. 

— The Connecticut State Board of Education consists of 
the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, and one member from 
each of the four congressional districts, elected by the Senate 
and House of Representatives in joint convention, who holds 
office for four years; one member is thus elected every year. 
The board appoints a secretary as its executive officer. 


ESSEX COUNTY (MASS.) TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 

The Essex County Teachers’ Association will meet at Salem, 

Mass., on Friday and Saturday of next week. 
Friday, April 4, 

9.30, A. M.—Introductory exercises and business. 

10.00.—History of the Association; by J. Warren Upton, 
Peabody. Discussion. 

11.00.—Address ; by Oliver Carlton, Esq., Salem. Discussion. 

2.00 Pp. M.—** Personal Reminiscences of some of the Found- 
ers of Essex County Teachers’ Association, and other early 
Teachers of this County’; by Hon. H. K. Oliver, Salem. 
Discussion. 

3.30.—* A Vacation in Europe’’; 
Salem. Discussion. 

Saturday, April 5. 

9.30 A. M.—Choice of officers and other business. 

10.00.—‘‘ The Teacher’s Debt to the Profession ’’; by L. H. 
Marvel, Gloucester. Discussion. 

11.00, — *‘Self-improvement, a Modern Demand ’”’; by T. P. 
Swinerton, Lynn. Discussion. 

O. B. Stone, Pres’t, Salem. 
C. H. GouLpIne, Sec., Peabody. 


by Rev. E. C. Bolles, 


Ie The Illustrated Descriptive Itinerary of our European 
trip is now ready for all who may send for it. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

CANADA.—The new archdeacon, McCawley, for many years 
president of Kings College, Windsor, Nova Scotia, is dead. 

The school board of the city of St. Catharines, Ont., pay the 
large sum of $10,652 for salaries, and the total expenditure for 
the year is put down at $13,000. 

The contracts for the erection of the Central and Model 
schools, in the town of Woodstock, Ont., were recently let to 
Messrs. A. & J. Murray, contractors, of that town. The con- 
tract for the Central School is not for building the complete 
school.” It is estimated that the ground, for a school complete, 
will cost $20,000. , 

It is stated by the Kingston Chronicle that by a comparison 
of figures, the expense of maintaining the Kingston public 
schools ($3.50 per pupil) is the lowest of any in the Province. 
The average cost is shown to be $5.25 per pupil. This largely 
arises from being content hitherto with third-class teachers. 

The town of Goderich (Ont.) public-school inspector, rec- 
ommends that the compulsory clauses in the school act be put 
in operation. His report shows the number of pupils on the 
roll as 1,021, with an average attendance of 607, or 81 per cent. 

Mr. Joseph Forget, of St. Francois Xavier, Manitoba, has been 
appointed to a seat on the Catholic Board of Education, and 
also to be superintendent of Catholic schools, vice Elie Tasse, 
resigned. 

It is stated by a correspondent in the Manitoba Free Press 
that out of 723 Protestant school-children, only 430 are on the 
register, and of this we see from the inspector’s report that 
only 352 attend school, while the average attendance only 
reaches 254. This isa very small proportion, seeing that there 


are four central schools in operation and two ward Lae 


ILLinoIs.—The Board of Education of Springfield have 
adopted a spelling-reform resolution as follows: ; 

Resolved, That the irregular spelling of the English language 
is a serious hindrance in learning to read and write, and is 
one cause of the alarming illiteracy in our country; that it oc- 
cupies much time in our schools which is needed. for other 
branches of study; and that it is desirable to request our leg- 
islatures, State and national, to appoint commissioners to in- 
vestigate this matter and report what measures, if any, can be 
taken to simplify our spelling. 


Iowa.—Six counties of this State have ladies for school su- 
perintendents. 

KAnsAs.—The Legislature has appropriated $25,000 to help 
rebuild the normal-school building at Emporia; for running 
expenses, nothing. 

The semi-annual apportionment of State funds for school 
purposes, made by the State Superintendent for March, was 
$175,499.56, which gives 65 cents to each pupil. 

The next meeting of the State Teachers’ Association will be 
held at Lawrence, beginning June 16, and continuing three or 
four days. An examination of applicants for State certificates 
will be held at that time. 

Hereafter school-district bonds will be bought by the com- 
missioners of the State School Fund, the bonds bearing 7 per 
cent. instead of 10, the rate of interest on former bonds. 

There is to be a gathering of the teachers of the State April 
2, 3, and 4, at Newton. A good programme is advertised. 
Reduction in railroad fare is arranged for, and a fine time is 
expected. 

MINNESOTA.—The telescope for Carleton College has come, 
is mounted, and is in working-order. President Strong is 
back at his post of duty. 

Superintendent Tousley not long since delivered, before the 
Board of Trade of Minneapolis, one of the ablest speeches on 
graded schools ever delivered in America. 

The annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association will 
be held at Winona, in August next, with Professor Whitman, 
of Red Wing, as the president. 

MICHIGAN.—Twelve teachers’ institutes have been appointed 
by Hon. C. A. Gower, State superintendent, to be held in dif- 
ferent parts of the State during the week beginning March 31, 
and one to begin April 7. 

Michigan University has 1,372 students. Of these, 661 are 
from Michigan, and 711 from other States and countries. Of 
professional students, 329 are in medicine and 406 in law. 
The whole number of students in the literary department is 
441. Wisconsin furnishes 34 students, of whom 9 are in med- 
icine and 9 in law. The Homecepathic Medical College has 63 
students, in addition to the 329 regular students in medicine. 

New York.—The Third Annual of ‘‘ The Teachers’ Rest,’’ 
at Tomkins Cove, Rockland county, is a document which 
should interest the worn and exhausted teachers of America, 
and their number is not few. ‘‘The Rest” will be opened 
May 10, 1879, for the accommodation of teachers and other 
ladies desiring to sojourn in this lovely region. The work of 
this institution, for the past three years, has commended itself 
warmly to those who have had personal acquaintance with it. 
Communications relating to The Rest should be addressed, 
until May 1, to Miss E. Clement, Germantown, Pa.; after that 
7 <3 Mrs. E. M. Marchant, Tomkins Cove, Rockland Coun- 
ty, N.X. 


On1o.—There is a growing demand for science (natural sci- 
ences) in theschools. In the interests of this demand many sci- 
entific associations of greater or less moment have grown up. 
Prominent among these the Central Ohio Science Association, 
for the past two years under the leadership of Prof. J. P. 
Patterson, has achieved a good work. It has itinerated in all 
the central counties of the State, begetting great enthusiasm 
among the masses for science instruction. Others have, and 
are doing important work. The State Teachers’ Association 
recognizes the merit of the demand, and makes provision in 
its coming annual programme. Possibly this parent associa- 
tion in the State will provide for a “science section.’’ This 
would be a stepin the right direction, as it would make the 
new issue an auxiliary,—its proper sphere... It is no longer a 
rare thing to find small cabinets and laboratories in many of 
the district schools. The spirit seems to be that the country 


school-house must reflect the principles embodied in the ex- 
tensive implements and machinery, farm-yard and field. 


warn! Last chance for Webster's Dictionary as a Premium. 
ork! The offer ends April 1, ay : 


The Cincinnati College of Music will have a summer term 


this year, so that teachers in public schools, academies, ay, 
other educational institutions, can have an opportunity to at. 
tend during their vacation season. A course of study will hp 
arranged especially to meet the wants of this class of students, 

The next meeting of the Ohio Teachers’ Association wil] |, 
held in Cleveland, July 1, 2, and 3. A grand and very cheap 
excursion to Niagara Falls will be provided. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — The expenses of Swarthmore ({}j. 
Friends) College last year were $71,264.04, and there is a ba). 
ance on hand of $886. The number of students is 250, 4 
wider range of studies is now allowed. 

Soutn CARoLINA.—The Claflin University and South Car. 
olina Agricultural College and Mechanics’ Institute, is the 
title of the college for the education of colored youth at Orange. 
burg, which now has 218 students, one-third of them females, 
representing every portion of the State. One-half the expense 
of the college is paid by northern philanthropists, the State 
Government paying the other half. Three of the profesgoys 
are South Carolinians, two of them being white and one ¢o}. 
ored. The other professors and the president are northern mep, 

Wisconsin.—Rev. James DeKoven, dean of Racine College, 
died suddenly of apoplexy at Racine, March 19th. He was 
born at Middletown, Ct., in 1832, and was graduated at Colum. 
bia in 1851, and for the past 20 years he has been connected 
with Racine College. His sudden death is charged to over. 
work and anxiety. 

Average wages of female teachers for 1878, in the country 
districts of Wisconsin, were $25.33 per month; and in the in- 
dependent cities they were $36.53. 

he compulsory education law of this State goes into effect 
on the first day of September next. 

Governor Smith has appointed J. D. Wyatt, of Phillips, the 
superintendent of the schools of Price county. 

The law relating to the examination of teachers was amended 
by the Legislature atthe lastsession. Hereafter, all applicants 
for teachers’ certificates must be examined in the constitutions 
of the United States and Wisconsin. 


WEsT VirGINIA.—The new State school law provides that 
the retail price of school books shall not exceed the present 
wholesale price, and that the retail price shall be published on 
the backs of the books, and also posted up in schoolhouses, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GOSPEL AND TEMPERANCE SONGS. 
gospel meetings, and Sabbath-schools. 
Charles H. Gabriel. 

BisLE TEMPERANCE Hymns. A choice collection of songs, 
adapted to the present phase of the temperance work, Sun- 
day-schools, prayer-meetings, and the home circle. By J. 
Merritte Driver. Cincinnati and New York: John Church 
& Co. 

These admirable song-books have been prepared with great 
care, and are designed to supply a need felt by those engaged 
in the temperance work, and the selections have been made 
with this special aim in view. Many of the pieces are new, 
and are presented for the first time to the public. We commend 
these books heartily as important auxiliaries in the good work 
of turning men from a life of sin to a life of sobriety. 


For temperance societies, 
By R. A. Kinzie and 


DANIEL DeFor. By William Minto. New York: Harper « 

Brothers. Price 75 cents. 

This is the first of the series of English Men of Letters, edited 
by John Morley, of which a full list may be found on the first 
page of Tur JOURNAL of March 20th. This series furnishes 
to the general reader, and to students of English literature, 
choice biography in a condensed form precisely suited to their 
wants. The present volume sketches the youth and early pur- 
suits of Defoe in a most entertaining style; traces his career 
during the Revolution of 1688, his conflict with the Dissenters, 
and reviews the affairs of France during this memorable epoch 
of its history. The efforts of his life as a journalist, and the 
preparation of his work, Robinson Crusoe, which has made his 
name a household word in fiction, at the age of 58 years, are 
narrated in the happiest vein. Defoe died April 26th, 1731, in 
Ropemakers’ Alley, Moorfields. Defoe’s life was a mixture of 
knave and patriot, and his biographer skillfully analyses his 
career. The book is printed and bound in the usual good taste 
of Harper & Brothers. 


THE VOCAL PRocEss: How it may be Disciplined by ‘‘ Oppos- 
ing Movements” according to the Howard Method. Pub- 
lished at 39 Union Square, New York city, in pamphlet form. 
Price 25 cents. 

The author of this work details the deceptions practised 


upon credulous pupils by some who make a specialty of vocal 
culture. His theory is that there are no muscles whose 
special office it is to produce tone, but are all employed in 
other physical acts. Hence the training of the faculty to pro- 
duce proper musical tones can be secured by appropriate phy’ 
ical exercises other than singing. Those] who have a desire t0 
know more of the Howard Method can be taught by corres 
pondence with the author. 


— The Canada Educational Monthly, Vol I., No. 1, contains 
eleven able articles and editorial notes. The topics discussed 
cover a wide range, and are by men of practical experience 
and broad culture. It is conducted by G. Mercer Adam, 4 
gentleman familiar with the wants of educators, and the first 
number is one of great interest. 


— The second number of Vol. I. of The Texas Gleaner is 4 
spicy little sheet, published by the literary societies of thé 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College of ‘Texas. 
by T. A. Fuller. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘MILLAN & CO., NEW YORK. | 
Mixed — by Mathew Arnold. Price $2.00. 
he Tecte Hints on School Management. By J. 


her. 
R M.A., one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of 


‘hools. Price $1.00. 
an INDUSTRIAL PUB. CO., NEW YORK, 
rhymes of Science : Wise and 
The Amateur’s Handbook of Practical | wormation 
for the Workshop and the Laboratory. Second edition. 
s. C. GRIGGS 
y hepard, Boston. 

; Life in the Far North. By 
James Lie. Translated b Mrs. Ole Bull. 
wit and rng to A Choice Collection by Marsha 
Brown. Price $1.50. 

, r of Painting and Engraving. Trans 
he of Charles Blane by Mrs. Kate 
Newell Daggett, with the $3.00. 
ELDON & CO., NEW YORK. 
William orulien Bryant. By David J. Hill. With 
Portrait on Steel. Price $1.00. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 
Ata High Price. From the German of E. Werner. 
Translated by Mary Stuart Smith. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
Resurgit. A Collection of Hymns and Songs of the 
Resurrection. Edited, with Notes, by Frank Foxcroft; 
with an Introduction by A. P. Peabody, D.D. $2.00. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., NEw YORK. 

Zoblog 4 the Invertebrate Animals. By Alex. Mac- 
alister, Specially revised for America, by A. 8S. 
Packard, Jr., M.D. Price 60 cts. 

AMERICAN S. 8. UNION, New YorK & PHILA. 

Washington and Seventy-six. By Lucy E, and Clara 


“ The Do-Without Society.” By Emily 


Hohe Fatal Inheritance. By Mrs. A. K. Dunning. 
Calvary Songs. A Collection of new and choice 

Hymns and Tunes for Sunday Schools and Families. 

By Rey. C. 8. Robinson, D.D., and Theo. E. Perkins. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEw YORK. 

The Roman Empire of the Second anes ; or, The 
Age of the ya mm mee By W. W. Capes, M.A.; with 
two Maps. Price $1.00. 

HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK. 

Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates. By Lady Anne 
Blunt. Map and Sketches by the author. 

Daniel Defoe. By William Minto. 

Stories from Herodotus, and the Seventh Book of the 
History; with English Notes by Robert P. Keep, Ph.D. 

Samuel Johnson. His Wordsand his Ways. Edited 
by E. Mason. 

English Synonymes, explained in Alphabetical Order; 
with copious Illustrations and Examples drawn from 
the best writers, to which is now added an Index, with 
the words, by Geo. Crabbe, A.M. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., CINCINNATI. 

A Fonetic Furst Redur. Printed in the alfabet and 
speling ov the Speling Reform Asoshiashun, bi T, R. 
Vickroy, A. M. 

GINN & HEATH, Bosron. 

Teachers’ Manual, to accompany the Second and 
Third Series of National Music Charts; with Appen- 
dices on French Time, Names, and Management of the 
Voice. By L. W. Mason and H. E., Holt. 


G. P. PUTNAMS’ SONS, NEw York. 
Economic Monographs. 25c. each. 
Honest Money and Labor. By Carl Schurz. 
Hindrances to Prosperity. By Simon Sterne. 
Natural Banking. . L. Seudder, Jr. 
Free Trade. By Charles L. Brace. 
Improyed Dwellings for the Laboring Classes. 30 cts. 


\LOCUTIONARY PUBLICATIONS. Great Variety. 
Grand Shakespearean Premium. Send for Circu- 
lar, J. W.SHOEMAKER & Co.,, 1418 Chestnut Phila. 


UST PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Com- 

plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 zz 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE VOCAL PROCESS, 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT, 
THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
Enclose 25 cts, in postage-stamps. Circulars (Singers’ 
and Speakers’) and Terms sent free. Address 
210 tf JOHN HOWARD, 39 Union Sq., N. Y. 


Harvard Univ. Examinations. 


PAPERS SET FOR MID-YEAR AND ANNUAL 
EXAMINATIONS, 1878. 


Mid-Year. Annual. 


Greek and Latim .. ts. 2¢ 
Modern Languages .... ....... 2? 
Rhetoric, Logic, Philosophy, Polit- 

ical Economy, History, Music, 

and Fine Arts ........... ....... 10 “ 12 “ 
Mathematies, Physics, Chemistry, 

Natural History.............0. 6 


Harvard University Catale ue, 
Containing the official information in regard to all 
“epartments of the University, the lists of officers 
and students. Paper, 35c.; cloth, 60c. 


ka The University no long i Catalogue 
Jor gratuitous distribution. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price by 


CHAS. W. SEVER 
2ile University Book Store, Cambridge, Mass. 


SUMMER EXCURSION TO EUROPE. 
TOURJE 


E'S Second Grand Educational Trip. 


A magnificent opportunit 
y to visit England, Scotland 
Holland, Belgium, German the Rhine), 
de Glen and the Tyrol, Switzerland (Ohamtuni the Mer 
land the Mont Blane, Interlaken, the Bernese Ober- 
y she Summit of the Righi, etc.), and France. 


IMPORTANT INCIDENTAL ADVANTAGES. 


ARRIAGE DRIVEs IN THE L 
SEF EADING CITIES — SIGHT- 
AND ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES OF 
RIP PAID—CoNOCERTS, LECTURES, ETO, 

mokeatt Passage, Railroad Travel, and Hotel Accom- 
ing only ry First-class, a Tour of 65 Da 8 COst- 
ne. The number of Excursionists is limited. 
visiting var ed tour in Northern and Southern Italy, 
ine, Na: eg Padua, Venice, Bologna, Florence, 
Milan, ant Mount Vegavine, Pisa, Genoa, 

ul region of ti i 
occupying 80 days, only $100 additional, 


Early Registr: 
ation 
Cireulars and other Address, for 


E, TOURJEE, Boston, Mass, 


THE PERFECTED 


TY PE-WRITER. 


> 


The Teacher’s Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 


Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes, 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned that 
young children can use it. 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing, con- 
struction of sentences, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen. 


Is healthful, durable, portable, ornamental, and 
clean. 


Descriptive Circulars furnished by 


FAIRBAN & CO., 
Sil Broadway, New Vork City; 
OR ANY OF 
FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 


Sole Agents for the World. 
197 40t (1) 


‘Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 
trance and for final examinations in Honors, by private 
tuition and by correspondence; also for the Supervisors’ 
Examinations in Boston. 

N. B.—Letters asking advice or information must be 
accompanied by a fee of $2.00. 

129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 

P. 8.—Dr. H. will read with a limited number of pri- 
vate pupils—candidates for Harvard, and Teachers dur- 
ing the Summer vacation, either at Boston or at some 
quiet seaside place to be agreed upon. 206 


School of Vocal Art, 


For Reading, Oratory, and Personation. 


MOSES T. BROWN, 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY, TUFTS COLLEGE, 
Will receive at his rooms, at the St. James Hotel, a lim- 

ited number of advanced students in Elocution. 189 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
41418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course. For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. (qm Next Term 
opens Feb. 3. Sixty-page Catalogue sent on 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Prest. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEw YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 
(Incorporated 1865.) 


This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 

he Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


Summer School of Elocution. 


The Chicago School of Oratory will open a Summer 
School for Teachers on July 1st, 1879, at 420 Wabash 
Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 

Address for full particulars, 

205 z G. WALTER DALE, Prince. 


FOR SALE, 
Glenwood Classical Seminary, 


At WEST BRATTLEBORO’, VT., 
At very low figures. 
For particulars apply to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
212 Tilden Ladies’ Seminary, West Lebanon, N. H. 


WANTED. 


A gentleman of large experience in the schoolroom, 
who speaks Latin like his mother-tongue, and writes 
Greek as readily, desires, for a moderate salary, a posi- 
tion as teacher of one or both of these languages in an 
eastern institution, where the study of these languages 
is a reality, and not a sham. Correspondence can be 
carried on in either of these languages, 

Address the Editor of THE JOURNAL, 213 f 


FOR SALE, 
An old-established School, in a flourishing city in New 
Jersey; forty minutes from New York. Accommoda- 
tions for twenty boarders. Price, $14,000, includin 
school furniture. Terms easy. Apply to THOMAS W. 
BICKNELL, at this Office. 207 tf 


ANTED.—By a competent gentleman of large 
experience, a situation as Principal of an Acade- 

my or Superintendent of Schools, Address X, this 

Office. 207 tf 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


MESS VOUNG respectfully invites the attention of Schoo! Officers to her superior facilities for the pro- 
curement of competent and experienced Principals and Assistants, Teachers for Public and Private Schools, 
Academies, Colleges, and other institutions of learning. 

Miss YOuNG is in constant communication with a large number of efficient instructors in every department; 
professional Teachers, speaselits, and recent graduates of our leading Colleges, Seminaries, and Normal 
Schools, and is always able to meet any demand that may arise. Great care is taken in every case to nominate 
suitable candidates only; and the results of many years of successful labor in this field justify the gratifying 
confidence in her judgment manifested by hundreds of the best known Educators and School Officers through- 
out the country. 

Families preferring home instruction for their children or wards, can always be promptly suited with accom- 
plished Tutors and Governesses, resident or non-resident, American and Foreign. 


Call on or address MISS M. J. YOUNC, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
llilh 23 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


Western Normal School of Languages, 


IOWA COLLEGE, GRINNELL, IOWA. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Second Session will commence July 8, and continue Six Weeks. 
GERMAN, FRENCH, LATIN, AND GREEK ON THE “NATURAL METHOD.” 


Persons desiring further information about the school will please address the undersigned fer circu- 
lars giving full particulars, at 143 Tremont Street, Boston, Mlass.;—after April 21, Mr. F. W. 
REED, Secretary, Jowa College, Grinnell, lowa. 


SCHOOLS 0F MODERN LANGUAGES WILL BE HELD AT ; 


EVANSTON, Aug. isSth, DES MOINES, 
Northwestern University, For a term of four weeks. Sept. 15th, 
For circulars and further information, address For a term of six weeks. 


1. J. JAMES, Ph.D., EVANSTON, ILL. 
HENRY COHN. 


SUMMER INSTITUTH, 


Second Annual Session, July 15 to August 16, 1879. 


DEPARTMENTS: Greek, Latin, English Literature, Elocution, German, French, Drawing, Phonography, 
Rhetoric, Didactics, Geology, Botany, Zoblogy, History. Shakespearian Readings and instructive Lectures free 
to members of the Institute. (4 A second announcement will be made in a few weeks. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, 

205 tf eow (1) BENS. W. PUTNAM, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR'S SUMMER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 


207 k eow 


MARTHA’S 
VINEYARD 


The fourth session of the Normal School of Languages will be held in three places, namely, — New England, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. The New-England School will meet again at AMHERST COLLEGE; the Pennsyl- 
vania one at LAFAYETTE COLLEGE; the location of the Ohio School will be indicated next week. My pur- 
pose in establishing, this year, three schools, is to promote the reformation of teaching the languages by 
acquainting teachers with the practice of the Natural Method. Instructors of intelligence and originality are 
greatly needed in this new field. Yet, very few educators understand the working, and the spirit of the 
NATURAL METHOD, as is too obvious from the addresses and discussions on the subject at Teachers’ Conventions 
and in newspaper articles. 

‘The three schools will be under my direction ; the ablest teachers in the NATURAL METHOD Will assist me 
in the classes. I shall myself instruct the beginners’ classes in French, Latin, and Greek at the three Normal 
Schools. French, German, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew will be taught at Amherst; Latin, 
Greek, French, and German at Lafayette College, and in the Ohio School. 

The session of each School will last six weeks. I shall in person open the Lafayette-College School, on July 
1, remaining two weeks, andthe Amherst School on July 15, where I shall stay the six weeks. The Ohio School 
will commence on July 29; at this School I shall be present the last two weeks of the session. 

The programme will be ees | by March 15. For obtaining it and for particulars, address by letter, 

SAUVEUR, Ph.D., JL.D., 1 West 45th St., New York. 


P. S.—The following new volumes, written for the pupils of the NATURAL METHOD, are in press, and will 
be used at the Normal Schools: ‘Talks with AZsop,” by L Sauveur and T. T. Timayenis; and ‘ Studien und 
Plaudereien,” by S. M. Stern. The first lesson of both will be sent free on application. 209 h 


SUMMER 
DRAWING 


The Fourth Annual Session will be held at the Art Rooms of Purdue University, beginning Monday, 
July 7, 1879, and continuing four weeks. Whether you wish to attend or not, send for Circulars, giving 
terms, courses of study, and other information. Address L. 8S. THOMPSON, Lafayette, Ind. 212m 


SENTIMENT, PATHOS, ELOQUENCE, WIT, and HUMOR, in Every Style and 
Variety, will be found in the 


“100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” SERIES, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, Home Reading, and Social Entertainment, 
SEXTEEN Numbers now ready. Every Number contains One Hundred different articles, and is complete 
in itself. Nothing repeated. 180 pages each. Price per number, 30 cts, Ask your Bookseller for them, or 
send price for a sample to 


212 tf P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 


Lil \IT E L.EPHOW E 


aa OUR NEW IMPROVED DOUBLES 
Special Offer. MESALIC TELEPHONE 
s the finest in the world, and the only completely satisfactory low 
priced instrument; with SpringCallA ttachment, made by practical J 
famachinists on scientific principles; warranted to work one mile, unatiected ge 
maby changes in the weather. We will send to one address one sample set, 
comprising two Telephones, two walnut holders, six copper bound insulators 
and feet heavy wire, at 25 percent. discountfrom regularrates,§ 
which is #38, for the ®4. instruments. This offer is made for a limited time 
only, simply to introduce our instruments; they will soon be sufficiently well 
>» known to sell through the trade, and we shall then be obliged to strictly maintain 
theretailprice. Any person ofordinary intelligence can put them up by following directions sent with each pair. We have 
sold during the last three months nearly 1000 of these instruments, and have hundreds of testimonials from all 
parts ofthe country. We guarantee all instruments sold, For any Telephone that failsto work, we willrefund the 
money and pay allcharges. Ask any Commercial Agency, and you will find we are good for all we agree to do. Post- 
207 1 age 20c.” Name this paper when you write. Ment, Woodmand& Co,, 25 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Practical: Suggestions 


TO THE 


~ TOURIST 


Cheap Collections 


OF — 


PHYSICAL &'CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 


Economically Selected---for School Use. 
Visiting EUROPE for the First Time. Now ready: Prof. Tyndall’s set of ELECTRIC INSTRU- 
By JAMES H. HOOSE, A.M. MENTS, designed to accompany his “ Lessons in Elec- 
It contains just the information every traveler needs. | tricity.” Complete set, consisting of fifty-eight various 
Price 50 cents. Apply to . B. SNOW, Manual ot rice, inclusive packing, $55; Tyndall’s 
anual, . 
School Sets of Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 
OBINSONEAN CALENDARS*for CHRISTIANJERA Cconomically selected, offered at $100, $150, 3200, $300, 
- from the year 1 to 2600, with Hquation and luterest and $450. ‘ 
Tables. Indespensable to book-keepers, school teach-| Instruments sold either singly or in collections. For 
ers, etc ; useful and interesting for the home. Prices, % ecified Price-list and other information, address 
60¢, 40c, according to binding, ete. Mailed on | UBT W. MEYER, Manu/’r, 
receipt of price and 3-ct. stamp Endorsed by this jour-| 207 tf eow 182 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


EW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION MUSICAL Address E. TOURJEE, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. ? BUREAU.) 1922 Music Hall, Boston, 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


LATE 


Title. 
Education as a Science. - - - - 
Fairy Tales. - - - - - - 
Coronation Hymns. - - 
English Army. - - - - ° 
Bible Temperence Hymns. - 
Messiah. - - - - 
Journal of the Plague. Franklin Sq. Library, No. 46. 
She Stoops to Conquer. Half-hour Series, No. 93. 
Daniel Defoe. - - - 
Naval Hygiene. - - - - - 
Human Voices. 7thed. - - - - 
Poetical Works. Florence ed. - . - 
Archian. Newed. - - - 
Overland Tourist. - 
Scotch and Irish Seed. - 
Bismarck. 2 vols. - - 
Elements of Codrdinate Geometry. - - - 
Moliére. 3 vols. - - - 
Symonds’ Renaissance in Italy: The Fine Arts. 8vo. 
English Actors from Shakespeare to Macready. 2 vols. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 

- Bain D Appleton & Co $1 75 
Bunce $6 66 25 

- Dickens 06 #6 $1.25, 1 75 
Deems and Perkins A 8S Barnes & Co 35 

- Griffiths Cassell, Petter & Galpin 5 00 
Driver John Church & Co 30 

- Handel 6s .80, 1 00 
Defoe Harper & Bros 10 

- Goldsmith “6 66 25 
Minto 66 “6 75 

- Wilson Lindsay & Blakiston 3 00 
Rush J B Lippincott & Co 3 65 

- Browning James Miller $1.25, 1 75 
Ware “6 6s 2 00 

- Crofutt Overland Pub Co 75, 1 00 
Craighead Presbyterian Pub Co 1 00 

- Busch Chas Scribner’s Sons 4 00 
Wood John Wiley & Sons 3 00 

- R Worthington 6 75 


Henry Holt & Co 
Henry Barton Baker 46 + 


Wanderings in Patagonia; or, Life Among the Ostrich- | Julius Beerbohm ia ie 
Hunters. - - - - - - 

Zoblogy of the Invertebrates. New hand-book No. 4. Alex Macalister “ ad 

The Amateur’s Easel; or, The Art of Making Up. 16 ills. Happy Hours Company 25 

Little Plays for Little People. 12mo, paper. “6 30 

Essays in Criticism. - - - Macmillan & Co 2 00 

Literature and Dogma. - - - 1 50 

God and the Bible. - - - - - i s 2 00 
- “ 3 00 


Culture and Anarchy. - - - - - 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


TKAcHERS, college and school officers, will 
notice the illustrated advertisement in THE 
JOURNAL of this week of J. Rawizer, Esq., 
66 Fulton Street, New York. The superior 
workmanship, the exquisite taste of the de- 
signs, and the low price of the School and 
College Medals manufactured and sold by Mr. 
Rawizer makes his announcement one of un- 
usual interest to our readers, Pupils who, by 


diligence and good deportment, merit the ap- 
probation of teachers value, such a permanent 
testimonial as these badges and medals fur- 
nish more than words can express. We know 
from experience how proudly, in after years, 
scholars who have won the Franklin and City 
medals of Boston cherish these tokens of ap- 
provals. They are used by teachers in all 
parts of the country, and may be inscribed to 
indicate the department in which pupils have 
earned distinction. They are made with a pin, 
to enable the student to attach them to the 
garments, or with the ring as in the cuts of the 
designs shown in the advertisement, to be sus- 
pended from the neck with a ribbon. 

Mr. Rawizer favors teachers by giving them 
a liberal discount from the advertised prices. 
In ordering medals, give the number attached 
to the one selected, and plainly designate the 
inscription wanted. Mr. R. sends an illustrated 
circular, containing scores of designs from 
which to select, on receipt of a 5-cent stamp. 


STUDENTS and teachers of Botany have at 
length secured to them a ‘* Plant Book,”’ for the 
convenient preservation and analysis of flow- 
ers, ferns, leaves, etc. Such a book has been 
the want of the times in this charming and 
useful department of culture. The American 
Plant Book, by Harlan H. Ballard and 5S. 
Proctor Thayer, is now ready; published by 
Daniel Slote & Co., 119 and 121 William St., 
New York City, the well-known publishers of 
Mark Twain’s ‘‘ Patent Scrap-Books,’”’ in a 
great variety of sizes and styles. This Plant- 
book affords to all students and collectors of 
botanical specimens a rapid and easy method 
of preserving and describing flowers, ferns, 
leaves, and grasses. By the use of the gummed 
paper furnished at the end of the book it is 
as easy to fasten a flower in its place as it is to 
put a postage-stamp on a letter. It contains 
full directions for gathering specimens, drying 
and pressing them; and the same publishers 
have prepared a botanical-box, and a drying 
and pressing-machine to accompany the Plant- 
book, which will make a complete outfit for 
students and lovers of preserved flowers and 
plants. Under the head of Analysis, on every 
other page of the Plant-book, is given the an- 
alysis, (1) Of the Flower: calex, sepals, corolla, 
petals, stamens, anthers, pistils, and fruit; (2) 
The Leaf: kind, venation, margin, base, apex, 
divisions, stipules, duration, color, and sur- 
face; (3) The Stem: shape, size, structure, 
leaf arrangement, attitude, surface, append- 
ages, and root; (4) Classification: series, class, 
division, order, genus, species, common name, 
habitat, properties, allied species, date, and 
name of collector. From this it will be seen 
that the authors have covered the ground in a 
most systematic and practical method. Mr. 
Ballard, well known to the readers of THE 
JOURNAL from his valuable contributions, is 
admirably qualified for the arrangement and 
preparation of this work. The book is beauti- 
fully bound, and the paper is of a superior 
quality. It is for sale by all booksellers. Re- 
tail price, $40 per dozen. 


THE superior Inks of Thaddeus Davids & Co., 
New York, constantly advertised in THE JouR- 
NAL, should be used by the schools of Amer- 


ica. Mr. Davids began the manufacture of 
writing-inks in 1824, and for more than half 
a century has produced an ink that combines 
all the rare qualities of a perfect writing-fluid. 
Permanency, freedom of flow from the pen, 


smoothness, and a distinctness of color imme- 
diately on being used, are among the impor- 
tant merits of the Davids Inks. It is used 
in the colleges and schools throughout the 
country, and by banks, lawyers, merchants, 
copyists, etc. The New York, Brooklyn, New- 
ark, New Haven, and other boards of educa- 
tion are supplied with it, and will have no 
other. A fact, probably not generally known, 
is that this famous black ink occupies. six 
months in making, and is not bottled or 
ready for use until more than nine months old. 
Sealing-wax of all colors and varieties, for 
sealing letters, packages, bottles, etc., is ex- 
tensively manufactured by this firm, whose 
senior partner made the first pound ever pro- 
duced in this country. Their other manufac- 
tures consist of copying-ink, violet and colored 
inks, mucilage, wafers, notarial seals, etc. 


TuE standard and popular musical publica- 
tions of John Chureh & Co., of Cincinnati, 
Chicago, and New York, announced alternate 
weeks in THE JOURNAL, should receive the 
attention of our readers interested in this im- 


portant department of culture. Among the 
music books published by this enterprising 
house we notice ‘‘Palmer’s Rudimental Class- 
Teaching,’’ designed to aid teachers in system- 
atizing their work in a practical manner; is 
by a practical teacher of large experience, who 
has also prepared a book of concert choruses, 
and a normal collection of sound-music. They 
also publish ‘‘ The School of Singing,’”’ ‘‘ Gospel 
Songs,” ‘Graded Singers ”’ for day schools, con- 
sisting of four numbers, widely used and unan- 
imously approved. ‘They furnish the follow- 
ing church music books: ‘* The Triumph,”’ 
by George F. Root; ‘* Allegheny Collection,”’ 
by A. N. Johnson ; ‘*The Palm,” by C. M. 
Wyman; ‘The True Psalmist,’ by A. N. 
Johnson; ‘‘ Choir and Congregation,’”’ by Geo. 
F. Root; ‘‘The Glory,’ by Geo. F. Root ; 
‘* The True Choir,’”’ by A. N. Johnson. Send 
for descriptive catalogue. 


WE invite the attention of our readers to 
the card of the Open Stove Ventilating Co., 115 
Fulton street, and 54 Ann street, New York 
City, in this issue of THE JoURNAL. In our 
paper of February 15 may be found a cut of 


these remarkable Stoves. Since that date we 
have had one of these cheerful open-grate 
Stoves in our library, and, for economy of fuel 
and efficiency in diffusing heat, combined 
with pure air, we have never had its equal. 
For school-rooms and offices they are specially 
adapted, furnishing an even temperature, and 
greatly conducive to ventilation. For illug- 
trated descriptive circular and price-list, ad- 
dress The Open Stove Ventilating Co., 115 
Fulton St., New York City. 


THANKS for this relief—not the least of 
which is a good pen. The Esterbrook Steel 
Pen Co., of New York and Philadelphia, are 
constantly in receipt of spontaneous express- 
sions of approval of their Falcon, Telegraphic, 
and other pens, as being the best the writers 
ever used. To be had of all stationers. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 
DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass., fits boys for our 
best colleges. Tuition, $100 a year. Board at the 
School Boarding-House, $350 a year. For catalogues 
and information apply to the Master, WILLIAM EVER- 
ETT, PH.D. 191 z 


UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 


Schools. Opento both sexes, Address the Registrar, 
R. D. PATTEN. 52 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

or Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 

cution, and for general culture. Address LEwis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAS.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
Champaign, Ill. J. M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For cohntogne, 
j etc., address the President, GEo. F. MAGoun, D.D. 


Mivores URY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


_ MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 


_ SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N.Y. 
IESLE YAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 


Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientitic. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


Vine LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 

Post graduate course (for degree of D.C. L.), two 

et Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 

EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIES. 

Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


GForce TT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V. SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princes. 


UMMER COURSE OF STUDY. 

The Summer Term of the UNIVERSITY FEMALE 
INSTITUTE, at Lewisburgh, Pa., will begin April 1, and 
continue until June 25. Classes will organize in Bot- 
any, Geology, Physiology, Rhetoric, Butler's Analogy, 
Geometry, Latin Reader, Cesar, Cicero, French, and 
the usual public-school branches. Class instruction in 
Drawing and Vocal Music without extra charge. 

The Institute has been long established, and is well 
organized. ‘The Culinary department is unsurpassed 
by that of any similar institution. 

A separate room for each student, if desired. Total 
ee for Board, Tuition, etc., $5.00 per week. 

or Catalogue and information address JONATHAN 
JONES, A.M., Principal, or Rev. A. K. BELL, D.D., 
Lewisburgh, Pa. 206 h 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, wider care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. RrEv. DAvip H. Moore, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
IRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


yt" TON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 9. 
For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, Princ. 205 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 95 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 8t., 

Bosten. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate nog of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. 1. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schooks, or College. For catalogue 
uddress Mowry & GOFF, Principals. 130 a 


MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 182 zz 


(EREAS. An educated German family receives a 
7 limited number of studious persons wishing instruc- 
tion and constant practice in German, with board, 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
Harmony, if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 
PLACE, Concord, Mass. 205 zz 


Teachers are earnestly requested to read carefully 
the Preface to 


WHITNEY'S GERMAN DICTIONARY, 


that they may fully understand the important new 
features of the work. Description and specimen pages 
sent on appliction to the publishers, 

HENRY HOLT & C@O., 


213 25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


G ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


G's YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
0 


Berkshire Co., Mass, Established in 1842. Prepares 


ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 


logues address BENJ. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


PREPARATORY. 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcesig, 
Mass. C. B. METOALF, Superintendent, 56 
IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N_y. 
chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives best of facij. 
ities to those preparing for college or the active duties of 
life. Hapenses low. GEO. J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Pring 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge 

Ct. A pleasant home, with instruction,’ 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Bucktyy, 4 y 
T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Jobnabury, yy. 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 7 ,, © 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834, ‘Tio, 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction, Aq. 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mas 


EST NEWTON English and Classical Schoo 


NO 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. bi 
For catalogue or information, address, at Ney 

ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 SCHOOL StT., BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOUi, 


AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes, 
ext entrance examination, Sept. 9, 1879. 
55 zz Address K. H. RUSSELL, Principal, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOO}, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Aj. 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prip. | 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss, 
The next term will begin, with entrance examinatioy 
Feb. 5, 1879, For circulars, address ELLEN Hype, Priy, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 


For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.) 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both Sexes. 
_ For catalogues, address J.G. Scorr. — 133 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVFh. 


SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 

or Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice, 

Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 

term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 

Catalogue to ROBERT ALLYN, /rinc., Carboniale, 
Jackson Co., Til. 18] 


KINDERGARTENS. 
HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergaria 
Training School. Reorganized with full faculty, 
hree full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
ively, together with State Board of Instruction, con- 
sed of six leading Superintendents and Professor 
n the State,—six courses of lectures, one week each, 
commencing July 7, and closing with graduating exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879. 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
St., Cleveland, O., from October to April ; and a 
Worthington from April to October; with privilege ‘to 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing the 
course at either place. Address JOUN OGDEN, I’rinc, 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Kindergartner, 
Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 208 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teaches 
MODEL 
9 Went Twenty-Eighth New York. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS, Princival 
Mrs, MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, | —"* 
(Authors of Aindergarten Guide.) 


* Prof. John Kraus is adisciple of the Pestalozzi-l)it~ 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational moder 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartue™, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, a0! 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more ta 
any other, that the increasing success of the Kinder 

n is due, and her pupils have accomplished mor 
than all the rest.”"—Galary. 207 tf 


How to Interest Your Pupils. 


CHILDREN WILL READ. The question is, Is ther 
reading that will interest them and at the same "le 
truly educate them? The 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 
will assuredly accomplish this. Its object is to interé 
the pupils in the curious things of the world; it v7” 
them up to think and study for themselves; it ence!” 
ages self-education. It inspires every boy and gir! ¥'! 
a desire to be better and brighter. Every teacher wil 
desire to have his pupils take this paper. The lealit 
educators praise it with a warmth that is given ‘ "° 
other paper. Send 50 cents for a year; or, if 
must, 10 cents for three months. No postal card: oar 
teaching, like yours, is too valuable to be given aW4): 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
202 tf 17 Warren Street, N. 


MUSIC at the NEW ENGLAND 
12 5 Lessons for $1 5 Conservator 
Music Hall ; the largest music school '" "~ 
world. Open all the year. 7% eminent professors. 18.0°" 
students since 1867. Situations secured for its gradva'* 


For prospectus, address E. Touryex, Music Hall, os" 


IR ON THE HEARTH. 

| | ) WARMING & VENTILATION 

SCHOOL-ROOMS A SPECIALTY: 
Pure air and an even temperature throughou- 
Open fire, close stove, and warm-air fern 
Burns equally well hard or soft coal or wood. 
Recommended by highest scientific authorive- 


(eas by Editor of the National Jour. of Eaweat 
nd for descriptive circular and testimonials 


THE OPEN STOVE VENTILATING 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


—_—————> __ Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
Nancy Lee, We'd Better Bide a Wee, 

t's Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
ee Killarney, You and I, yang Sweetheart, 
ees Skelter Galop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 NOS.» 
Hee’ March, Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party 
Cecilia 8 Speak to Me, When the Corn is Waving 
Ww alee, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
music. ach 5 cts.; any 6 for 25 cts=.3 or 13 


received for payment. Address 


for 50 cts. Stam hestnut 
| Publishers, WM. H. BONER & Co., Agts., 1102 Choo 


St., Philadelphia. 


JOHN A. BOYLE, | 
Se Educational Goods and School Essentials, 


SPECIALTIES, OFFICE, 
Primary Readin arts. 
‘New Anatomical Charts 
ith’s Geographica art. 
New School Wall BROMFIELD ST ’ 
Joslyn’s Celestial and Terr’! Globes. BOSTON. 
Perfection Liquid Slating. 
Perfection Blackboards and Erasers. 200 zz 


(HAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


interlinear Classics. 


| Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 


i akers, Pinneck’s School Histories, 
"Histories, WMianesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


| Send for terms and circulars, 196 zz 


Plays and Dialogues. 


ls and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
farces. Number of characters, and time 
required to suitall. No scenery required, Very pop- 
ular, and receiving highest praise Srom teachers. rice, 
15 cts.each. Send for descriptive circular. Hdmunds 
School Registers are new, simple, and labor-saving 
Send for specimen page. T. 8S. DENISON, 

195 tf 79 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


New and Valuable Text- Books. 


CRITTENDEN’'S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING, 
Royal 8vo. Printed in Colors. 

SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . . . Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, ‘“ 6s 1.25 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 
COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER’L COL, ED., 3.50 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, 50 
WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS,..........1.25 

Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
: Publish 
‘‘Whet Shall IT Read?” A confidential chat on 
books. 16mo, 75c. In this brief volume by a Christian 
mother, whose name is not given, the young reader is 
me taken by the hand and led by pleasant ways through the 
walks of literature. It presents a variety of instructive 


hints in regard to the choice of books and the mode of 
using them to the best advantage. The general ideas of 
the writer on the subject of profitable, or, as she calls it, 
‘‘ remunerative,”’ reading are excellent.— JN. Y. Tribune. 


| 2 Publish 822 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 
=) Raub's Series of Arithmetics. 
= Raub,» Series of Headers (5 Nos.) 
Blair’s Khetoric. 
Thompson’s Social Science and Nat'l Econ’y. 
Coates’s Young America Speaker. 
+ American Popular Speaker. 
Comprehensive Speaker. 
Wilcox’s Rational Philosephy and Logic. 
Elderhorst Qualitative Blow-Pipe Analysis. 
For Introduction and Exchange rates, address Pubs. 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Phila. 


NEW BOOKS WITH NEW IDEAS. 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonom, 1.10 


Mastered in one-half the 
these subjects. 


BIBLE 
TEMPERANCE 
é HYMNS. 


A new Collection of Songs adapted to the 
Present phase of Temperance Work, 
Sunday-Schools, Prayer-Meetings, 

and the Home Circle. 


By J. MERRITTE DRIVER. 


: 2 *s* The Songs in this book are numbered and arranged 
— style of the celebrated Gospel Hymn Books. Be- 
ee the large supply of new pieces, many with instru- 

ntal accompaniment, the book contains a selection of 
old favorites in Club and Lodge-room. 


| ; Price 30 cents by mail; $3.00 per dozen by express. 
Published by 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI ; and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


Books stock of School and Miscclinneous 
Catalgnn ancient and modern languages 

8 CARL SCHOENHOF, 

(Successor to Schoenhof & Moeller) 


207 


180 tg 


W.S. FORTESCUE & 00., ra: | 


The Common-School Question Book. 


By A. H. CRAIG. 


Nearly 3000 Questions and Answers 


— 


—— SELECTED FROM — 


Text-Books of Nine Different Branches of Study. 


“ Should be in the hands of every one interested in 
Education.” 


Especially valuable to Teachers and Scholars. 


Price, $1.50. 


If you haye not already secured a copy of this val- 
uable book, do so at once. 


Sample copy sent on receipt of pela. Introductory 
Terms to schools furnished on application. 


For full particulars, Circulars, Terms to Agents, &c., 


send 3-cent stamp to 
Cc. W. HAGAR, 
204 (1) PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 


The Best and by far the Cheapest Method of Duplicating 
Writings and Drawings is 


THE POLYGRAPH, 


Patented Jan. 28, 1879, by Prof. JEROME ALLEN. 


A common steel pen is used. Immediately after the 
writing is dry the first copy can be obtained, and after- 
ward a large number can be rapidly printed. 

Address POL WGRAPH C@O., Geneseo, N.Y. 


ROOMS OF BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1879. } 
This isto certify that I have used Al/en’s Polygraph 
in my office for over six months, and have found it in- 
valuable for all purposes of duplicating writings and 
drawings. It is easily worked, and never fails to pro- 
duce good results. I believe it to be superior to any- 
thing of the kind in the market. 
A. L. MABBETT, Supt. of Public Schools. 


OFFICE OF SCHOOL BULLETIN, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., Jan. 30, 1879. 

This is to certify that in the course of our business 
we have oceasion to send out many thousand circulars 
in the form of letters, of which two or three hundred 
copies of each are wanted. For this purpose we have 
used the Polygraph, and do not hesitate to pronounce 
it superior, as far as we know, to anythiug else de- 
signed for this purpose, 

212 4 DAVIS, BARDEEN, & CO. 


The Burlington Route! 


KANSAS CITY,. 
And OMAHA, 


ATCHISON, — PO — 


Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars. 
C,B. & Q. Drawing Room Cars. 
C.,B & Q. Dining-Cars, (Meals 75 cts.) 
Horton's Reclining Chairs, Free. 


For all Points in 


KANSAS, COLORADO, 
TEXAS, and 
ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA. 


For Fares and Sleeping-car Accommodations apply to 
C. W. SMITH, Traffic Manager, Chicago. 
J. Q. A. BEAN, Gen’! Eastern Pass’r Agent. 
213 JAS. R. WOOD, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Chicago. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 
The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 


40 Winter Street, Boston. 


176 2x Wellesley, Mass. 


THE 
Chicago & Northwestern 
RAILWAY 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progres- 
sive, and Best Equipped, 


HENCE THE 


MOST RELIABLE RAILWAY CORPORATION 
OF THE GREAT WEST. 
It is to-day, and will long remain, the 


LEADING RAILWAY OF THE 
WEST AND NORTH-WEST. 


It embraces under one Management, 


2,158 MILES OF ROAD, 
and forms the following Trunk Lines : 
Chicago, Council Bluffs & California Line, 
Chicago, Sioux City & Yankton Line, 
Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque & LaCrosse Line, 
Chicago, Freeport & Dubuque Line, 
Chicago, LaCrosse, Winona & Minnesota Line, 
Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Lake Superior Line, 
Chicaso, Green Bay & Marquette Line. 


1. If the passenger is going to or from any point in 
the entire West and North-West, he can buy his tickets 
via some one of this Company’s lines, and be sure of 
reaching his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS. 

2. The grester part of its lines are laid Steel Rails; 
its read-bed is perfect. 

3. It is the short line between all important points. 

4. Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest 
improvements for comfort, safety, and convenience. 

5. It is the only Road in the West running the cele- 
brated Pullman Hotel Cars between Chicago and Coun- 
cil Bluffs. 

8. Itisthe only Road running the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and St. Paul, 
dGireen Bay, Freeport, LaCrosse, Winona, Dubuque, 
McGregor, Milwaukee. 

7. No road offers equal facilities in number of through 
trains equipped with Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars. 

8. It makes connections with all lines crossing at in- 
termediate 

The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing, 
and passengers should consult their interest by pur- 
chasing tickets via this line. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
Agents in the United States and Canada. 

Remember, you ask for your Tickets via the Chicago 
& North-Western Railway, and take none other. 

For information, Folders, Maps, &c., not obtainable 
at Home Ticket Office, address any agent of the Com- 


pany, or 
MARVIN HUGHITT, W. H. STENNETT, 
Gen’l Pass. Agt., 


Gen’l Manager, 
Chicago, Il. 207 a Chicago, Ill. 


BLOWPIPES. 


THE INSTITUTE SET OF BLOWPIPE TOOLS 
for Students in Mineralogy; also special attention 
given to Repairing School Apparatus, by 

THOMAS A. UPHAM, 

195 tf 17 Harvard Place, Boston. 


OERACE. 25 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. Jd, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ALSO SALESWOUWIEN. Salaries 
arranged only at an interview. Commis- 
sion terms by letter. Learn full particu- 
lars in Journal of Education (March 13), 
in advertisement on page 173, and “ Pub- 
lisher’s Notes,”’ on page 174. 
Address 
R. 8. CURRAN & CO., 


212 22 School St., Boston. 


"Teachers WAY anrep, 


Both LADIES and GENTLEMEN. 
Read advertisement above. 212 


An Elegant Gift Book. Golden Thoughts on 


HOME, & 


MOTHER, 


In Prose and Poetry, by over 300 Distinguished Au- 
thors from both sides of the Atlantic. Introduction 
By Rev. Theo. L. Cuyle?r, D.D. 

If you area Parent, get it; if you have a Home, get it; 
if you are bound for Heaven, get it; it will cheer and 
help you on the way. Elegant paper and binding. Il- 
lustrated. $2.75; Full Morocco, $4.50. Teachers and 
Students wanted. If there is no agentin your town, 
copies will be sent by mail on receipt of price. E. B. 
TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, New York. 111.h 


WANTED, 


Two or three Ladies or Gentlemen to act as SPECIAL 
AGENTS for 


“Flowers and Ferns of the United States,” 


Address 
CROCKER & COMPANY, 
213 d 21 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


GENTS. $50 TO $200 PER MONTH. 
A New, Clear and Concise ——— 


Universal History 


Commencing with the earliest periods, closing March, 
1877. ‘3 vols. of the World’s great, Grand History in 
one. Ancient, Middle Ages, and Modern, inciud- 
ing history of Centennial Exposition, Inauguration of 
President Hayes, and Turkish difficulties. A book of 
thrilling interest and universal need. Sells faster than 
any other, Beautiful Llustrations Low Price, Quick 
Sales, Extra Terms, Circulars Free. Address J. €. 
MeCurdy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 193 


The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 
Office, Western Union Bldg., NewYork. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS........... President. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 

The yearly-renewable policy is a contract at once 
simple, safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as long 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year by itself. 
Large accumulations in the hands of the company are 
thus rendered unnecessary, and the policy-holder never 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 
surance. 

In this way the dangers and the defects of the old 
system are avoided, and the protection of life insurance 
is offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as is a 
contract of fire insurance. 

Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explanations. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 22 WATER STREET. 
202 u Ss. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 


>THE GOL 


— 


PARIS: EXPOSITION -18 


WAS AWARDED OTT Q 


THE FAVORITE -NUMBERS:303,332 404,1 70351 WITHY.+ 


GILLOTTS OTHER -STYLES—SOLD -BY-ALL + DEALERS 7 
- THROUGHOUT -THE*>WORLD-= 


MEDAL 
8- 


FOR EXCELLENCE IN 


In 20 Nambers, of superior 
English make, suited to every style 
of writing. A Sample of each, for 
trial, by mail, on receipt of 25 Cts. 
Ask your Siationer fer the 
Speneerian Pens. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


NEW YORK. 


STEEL 
PENS. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


— ange = books are cordially invited to call 
oe Oke oar standard books. 


OUR NEW READERS, 


are at the head of their profes- 
Sept Harres of ™. Su Rickoff of Cleve- 
wed. aed Peet Mark Bailey of Yale College,—have 


Get place, and we believe are so #u- 
af | to apy others in the field 
x@epticsn when examined. They are 
aed beaatifully illustrated, com. 
ear the word, sentence, aad phonic meth- 
=. W. BAZEN, 
Geal. Agt. for New England, 
@ Hawley Strect, Boston, Mas. 


A S. BARNES & CO. 


of the 
Nationa Series of Standard Text-Books, 
( over Volames. 
The National Teachers’ Library. 
professional books fur Teachers. 
Barnes Educational Monthly. 


per Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
(lals and Agents. 


hgent fer New England, 


bowks can sow be ottained in the 
- 1 Patent Binding,” — warranted. 


i. BUTLER & 
Philade 


- 


Da. Harper's Introductory Geography. 


Bex Betiatic; The Sow Ex- 
€ «ed. 


EDITIONS OF 


MITCHELL'S GEOGRAPHIES Harper's School Geography. 
Our 


sew Ware 
PLATES. 
ted MANY NEW ILLIA STRATIONS. 


(he Sere adopting (;eographies. 


ANIA EDITIONS. 
Geog. 1.00 .70 
WHITTEMORE, ¥. Z. Agent, 
Paovipgrce. I. 


G10 Walnut St Philadelphia 


ore. «pera! Catalogues of Books on Dyeing 
Col Preting. Wearing. («tten saat Woolen anu- 
tertere “teas. Mechanics. Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Politics! Eoonomy, Popa 
thee. free t amt 1 zz 


CLANTON. REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER 


04, G26. and Street, Philadelphia, Pean., 


ER OV 


Roth's Short Letin Grammar: 
Roths Short Geography and Chart 
Diehl's Choice Read: - S«ries 
Walkers Lier en 
Crooks 


T. T. BAILEY 


414 Broadway, New York, 

+ Arithmetic. . 80.465 


Nerthe ad « Speaker. - 
Serthe od Shee! Diategur-. 
4+ 

omprad of Mistery. 1.35 


OBERT 8. DAVIS & 


Parkers Exercises in Eng 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith 


aformstes the Publishers 
Keokak, ia, 0. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


fatre. Ez. duction, address 


Will be glad to send to any address a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of their Educational Books, including 


GUIDES ror SCIENCE-TEACHING, 
By the Boston Society of Natural History. 
Intended for the use of Teachers who desire to practi- 
eally instruct classes in Natural History. , 

Ne. I. About Pebbles. By Prof. ALPHEUS HYATT. 

An illustration of the way in which a common object 
may be used profitably in teaching. Post-paid, 15 cts. 
Ne. II. Concerning a Few Common Plants. 

By Prof. GzorGrE L. GOODALE. Gives an account of 
the orgams or “ helpful parts”” and how these can be 
cultivated and used in the schoolroom for the mental 
training of children. Price to teachers, postpaid, 25 cts. 
Ne. EEE. Commercial and other Sponges. By 

Prof. ALPHEUS HyATT. Gives an account of the 
sponges in common use, and of their structure, ete. Ll- 
lustrated by 7 plates. Price to teachers, postpaid, 30 cts. 
Ne. EV. A First Lesson in Natural History. 

By Mrs. ELIZABETH AGASSIZ. Illustrated by wood- 
euts and 4 plates. Price to teahcers, post-paid, 35 cts. 

GINN & HEATH, Publishers, 
213 Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warren’s Ceographies. 


New Editions for 1879, showing all the recent discov- 
éries and political changes, inc.uding 
BERLIN-TREATY CHANGES IN EUROPE, 
STANLEY'S DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN ASIA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN AFRICA. 
SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR NEW ENGLAND, with 
full descriptive text and double e map for each 
State, showing all the town boun es, are in active 
preparation, and will soon be ready. 
Address the Publishers or their nearest agent: 
BOSTON : E. C. McClintock, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK: Wm. H. Whitney, 142 Grand St. 
28b CHICAGO: F. 8. Belden, 25 Washington St. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 


45 cts. 
. 30 cts. 


Price for Introduction, a 
Price for Exchange, —_ 


NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, .. . . GOcts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 


104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


‘HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 


BOosTON. 


Audrew~’ Latin Text-Books, 
Beotta’s Hand-Books of Literature, 
Ceotbarn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Murdeoch’s Vocal Culture, 


and Works in Literary Criticism, History, and other 
excellent books for Teachers. 211 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton'’s Word Book Series; 
Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship 


COMPLETE SERIES. 
Quarto Unabridged Dictionary.—3000 Illus- 


trations, various bindings. 10,000 Words and 

Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
National and Pictorial Dictionary.— 600 Ills. 
Counting-House and Family Dictionary. 
Academic Dictionary.—334 Lllustrations, 
High-School Dictionary.—297 Illustrations. 
Common-School Illustrations. 
Primary Dictionary.—204 Lllustrations. 
Pocket Dictionary.— Various bindings. 
Army and Navy Dictionary. “ “ 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 211 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........$1.75. 


History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. .$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth .......$1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 

From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By W. F. Collier, LL.D, 12mo, 
$1.25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of $5 and 37 Park Pl., New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 


Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General New-England Agent, 
1552% A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’T7. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of B aphy,(newed.) 


Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., JF 

Day’s Psychology, Ethics, sthetics, 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi ° 


Sturtevant’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art AND EpvucaTionAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Emdustrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PROF. WALTER SMITH, 
— supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 

hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass, 


The Ameriean Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science, 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
— colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
essons. 


| senting 4 solid s 


S iz on's ter phies ; 
bsce: Jie 
For New- $ anu ates address 
GEO. B. DA” 
32 Cornhill, 


JONES BROTHERS & C 
CINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CH: 


Inductive Series of Arithmetic. 
J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal S: 
eo, New York. This series embraces a prac 
in Arithmetic, in two books. They are ont 
e plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
ical method of instruction. 

h’s ENistories of the United States 


; Objective presentation; 
excellence; Superior mechan- 


tness 
their practical character, their nove coiitruction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
and low price, place them in advance of all other draw- 
ing books. 

«*« Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address, 


‘MACMILLAN & C0.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Miuxicy’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Maxiey & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 2.00 
Be«coe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
SJeonew Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Sevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.35 
Mewart’s Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1. 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessousin Astronomy, 1.75 

Educational C 


Pranpg’s American hromon. 155 

PUBLIVATIONS, | 


w-England Agent, 
wley Street, Boston. 


SHEL 
ELDON & CoO., 
NEW YORK, 

Publish the following néw and attractive School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetic 
ons (A Sch 4 in two books.) 

ney’s ebras an xhe matics. 
Spellers. 
Colton’s New Geographies. 

ossing’» Outline of U. S. Histe 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
Avery’s Eleme ange { Natural Philose 

ements of Natura 

Hill’s Elem. of Bhetoric and 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


Catalogue sent free on lication. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


114 41 Franklin Now 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co, 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell, 
The Analytical Readers. 
y Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb, 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MeVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History ef the U. s, 
By L. J. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. States, 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey, 
Bastien Improved School Records. 
J.D. Barth 


y ey. 
The fitusic.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis, 
The Class-Word Speller. 
Ellswerth System of Penmanship and 
or an rticulars, address the Publis . 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin 8t., BOSTON 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Saton’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury’s Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury's and Surveying. 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Cushing’s Manual Parliament’y Practice. 
Krauss’s German Grammar & First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Manual. 

Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 

Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 

Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


= Descriptive Catalogue and Price-lists sent 
application. Correspondence solicited. 181 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Maury’s Gee phies. 

enable’s Arithmetics ebra, Geometry. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 

DeVere’s French Serie«. (4) 155 zz 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


THALHEIMER’S HISTORIES. 

In compliance with a demand for separate Histories 
of the rly Eastern Monarchies, of Greece and of 
Rome, Mgrssks. VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co. an- 
nounce an edition of Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient 
History in three Parts, viz.: Introduce. and 


1. Thalheimer’s Mistory of Sample Copy Pr. 
Early Eastern Monarchies, ~ 
2. Thatheimer’s History of Greece, -65 
3. Thatheimer’s History of Rome, 65 
The First embraces the Pre-classical Period and tha 
of Persian Aseendency. 
The Second, Greece and the Macedonian Empires. 
The Third, Rome as Kingdom, Republic, and Empire. 
Each sufficiently full and comprehensive for the 
Academic and University Course. Liberally illus- 
trated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo, full cloth. 
An Elementary Geology, designed eopect 
n Elementary ogy, designed especially for the 
Interior States. By Ex. LL.D. of the 
Ohio Geological Corps, and late Professor of Geology 
in Marietta College. 12mo, cloth, 283 pp. 432 illus. 
Sample Copy and introduction price, Rise. 


MASSACHUSETTS EDITION ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 
By Supt. A. P. MARBLE, Worcester. Intr. Exch. 
Eclectic Geography, No. 8 .45 
Eclectic Geog., No. 2, Mass. Ed., 90 +66 
For Higher Schools. 
Eclectic Geog., No. 3, Mass. Ed., 1.05 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. TEWKSBURY, N.Z. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, $5.00 
-‘isbach’. Manual TI :o. Mechanics, 10.00 
P son’s bomical” . . 3.00 


gl - Any \ysis, 3.5 
Aur ysic, I. 

oM.chan’l Theory of Meat, 3.54 


Pub) ‘cations sent on app! cation. 
<ILLIAM WARE & 
47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 

The Franklin Written Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Franklin Elementary Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Metric System of Weights and Meas- 
ures. Seaver & Walton. 

Worcester's New Primary Spelling - Book. 
Beautifully illustrated. 

Worcester’s New Pronounc. Spelling-Book. 

Correspondence solicited. 151 22 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
NOW READY, 


ELEMENTS OF CO-ORDINATE C.EOMETRY, 


In three parts. I. Cartesian Geometry; II. Quater- 
nions; Ill. Modern Geometry. By DEVoLson Woop, 
Prof. of Mathematics and Mechanics in Stevens Inst. 
of Technology. 

1 vol , 8°, with 279 Wood Engravings., $3.00. 


Also TEXT-BOOKS on 


ASSAYING, ASTRONOMY, BOTANY, CHEMISTRY, 
DRAWING, ENGINEERING. MECHANICS, 
MINERALOGY, STEAM-ENGINE, ETC., ETC., 


| With many valuable Industrial Works for Practical 


Men. Catalogues free by mail. 212 tf 
EWARDS of MERIT, etc. Teachers’ Price- 
List free, F. E, ADAMS, hill, N. 2106 


Publishers. WepsTERs DICTIONARIES. é 
4 D. APPLETON & CO., TAS Lig = 
aad Broadway, . . New York. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| SENET GAREY BAIRD © 00. | 
Brooks Classics 
Coppees Bagiteh Literature. = 
| 
| 
imcDonar: 
Hays Beury Day 
°.° For ant other 
CLARK & MAYWA. 
rv netics 
Bewtet carer: Zoologies, 
Reed and + traded 
MORE, 
lowing points of superiority: Accuracy : 
- f the narrative; Clearness and elegance 120 
ar 
| 
Feorb ablets.—A 
Greenieafs Mathematical Series 
University Algebra (Wells). 
@ilbert's Introdactory Speller 
Gilberts Graded Test-Speller 
| | 


